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PRESIDENT ACTS TO REMEDY TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


Establishes Service Section in Bureau of Education for Reg- 
istration of School Officers and Teachers—Work Begins 
at Onee. 


Convinced that a natlonal emergency exists In the shortage 
of teachers throughout the country, President Wilson has 
made an appropriation out of his national defense fund to 
establish in the Bureau of Education a 





INTRODUCES BILL TO CREATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 





Senator Smith Offers Comprehensive Mcasure—President 
Empowered to Transfer Other Offices to New Department 
of Education—Appropriation of $100,000,000 Provided. 





“On his own account and at the request of the National 
Edueation Association and the Association of College Presi- 
dents” Senator Smith, of Georgia, on October 10, introduced 

a bill “to create a Department of Edu- 





School Board Service Section for the 
purpose of assisting officers of education 
in finding teachers for colleges, normal 
schools, and technical schools, superin- 
tendents and principals of schools, and 
teachers and supervisors of special sub- 
jects in secondary and elementary schools. 

In presenting the  teacher-shortage 


problem to the President, Secretary f Ed A 
Lane and Commissioner Claxton pointed reau of Education. 
out that the entrance into the military 


and industrial service of teachers from 
eolleges, technical ‘institutions, high 
schools, and evening schools, as well as 
supervisors and principals in public- 
school systems, had so reduced the avail- 
able supply of teachers in certain sec- 
tions of the country that boards. and 
trustees of colleges and boards of educa- 
tion in city and. country districts were 
finding it very difficult, and frequently 
quite impossible, to obtain teachers. 
Figures collected within the past few 
weeks by the Bureau of Education show 
an approximate shortage of 30,000 teach- 


tary schools. 


school officers. 


dreds of letters have been received by 
the bureau from. -s#hool-board officials 
describing conditions as serious and ask- 





Bureau of Education to 
Help Secure Teachers. priate money for Federal cooperation 


setting up the machinery to look 
after requests that come from offi- 
cers of education who are seeking 
teachers for colleges, normal 
schools, and technical schools, su- 
perintendents and principals of 
schools, and teachers of special 
subjects in secondary and elemen- 


This service will, of course, be 
without cost both to teachers and 
boards of education and other 
The bureau can 
not undertake to recommend any 
teacher for any position. It can, 
ers in city and county systems. Hun- however, report names and ad- 
dresses and records of education, 
experience, and other qualifications. 


cation, to appropriate money for the 
conduct of said department, to appro- 


with the States in the encouragement 
and support of education, and for other 


As a war measure, President “ 
Wilson has set aside from his war 
fund $25,000 to establish a School 
Board Service Section in the Bu- 


purposes.” The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Uducation and Labor. 

Some of the more important provisions 
of the bill are as follows: 


That there is hereby created an ex- 
ecutive department in the Government, 
to be called the Department of: Educa- 
tion, with a Secretary of Education, who 
is to be the head thereof, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and 
whose tenure of office shall be like that 
of the heads of other executive depart- 
ments. 

That there shall be in said department 
at least three Assistant Secretaries of 
Education, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, each of whom shall receive a salary 
of $10,000 per annum. 

That there be transferred to the De- 
partment of Education the Bureau of 
Education and such educational war- 
emergency commissions or boards or 
educational activities already established 
by act of Congress as in the judgment 
of the President should be transferred 


The bureau is 








ing help from the Federal Government. 

“Local and sectional agencies, however numerous, can not 
meet the demands,” says Commissioner Claxton; “only a 
national ageney that can register teachers from all parts of 
the country and report to school officers everywhere can do 80. 
Because of its long-established relations with education offices 
of all kinds everywhere in the United States and its intimate 
knowledge of qualifications required of various kinds of teach- 
ers the Bureau of Education can perform this service more 
economically and more effectively than any other agency now 
in existence or any new agency that can be created, and 
such service is clearly within its function as set forth by 
the act by which it was established.” 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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to the Department of Education. 

The President of the United States fs 
hereby empowered in his discretion to transfer te the Depart- 
ment of Education such offices, bureaus. divisions, boards, or 
branches of the Government connected with or attached to any 
of the executive departments, or organized independently of | 
any department, devoted to educational matters which concern 
the United States as a whole or the educational system of any 
State or States of the Union, which in his judgment should 
be controlled by, or the functions of which should be exercised 
by, the Department of Education. 

That it shall be the specific duty of the Department of Edu- 
cation to cooperate with the States in the development of pub- 
lie educational facilities, including public-health education, 
within the respective States. 

That there is hereby appropriated to the Department of 
Education the sum of $500,000 annually, to be available from 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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RADICAL CHANGES IN HIGH 
SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACH- 
ING. 





National Needs Revealed by War Make 
Expanded Program Necessary—Rec- 
ommendation of Special Committee. 


That the time has come for the Nation 
te make a determined effort “ to 
secure for a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple a serviceable amount of technical 
and scientific training,” and that science 
teaching in the secondary schools must 
be expanded and radically changed are 
brought out in a report on “ Science 
Teaching in Secondary Schools in the 
War Emergency,” just made public by 
the Bureau of Education. 

. The report says: 


The problem of producing competent 
scientific and technical workers in large 
numbers is immediate and urgent, and in 
the near future the need fer such werk- 
ers will be even greater than it is now. 
These workers include chemists, plys- 
icisis, biologists, physicians, surgeons, 
experts in sanitation, engineering, agri- 
culture, and others, in whose training 
seience is an essential and highly impor- 
tant part. 

The demand for scientific workers can 
be supplied only through appropriate 
seience instruction given to larger num- 
bers of students, and with a clearer and 
more coustant recognition of the specific 
applications to the desired immediate 
mnilitary.. industrial, social, community, 
and personal services to be given. So 
great is the demand likely to be that 
even the secondary schools must adjust 
their courses and programs so as to aug- 
ment national resources. Fortunately 
this can be done by adopting generally 
the programs already in use by some of 
the most progressive schools. The war 
emergency has served to give clarity and 
emphasis to the movement already under 
way to make secondary courses in science 


more 


contribute more constantly «and effec- 
tively to practical needs. This practice 
should prevail in order that a large 


number of future citizens may be inter- 
ested in science, attracted to continued 
study, given appreciation of and respect 
for scientific processes, trained in the 
most useful phases of science, and thus 
enabled to become better citizens. 


The general recommendations are as 


foliews: 

1. Work in science, as in other sub- 
jects, at all times, and especially in war 
time, should be made to contribute defi- 
nitely to one or more of the following ob- 
jeetives: (1) Henlth of the individual 
and of the community; (2) command of 
fundamental processes; (3) worthy home 
membership; (4) voeational guidance 
and preparation; (5) citizenship in a 
democracy; (6) worthy use of leisure: 
{7) ethical character. In the present 
emergency items (1) and (4) should be 
particularly stressed. 

2. To encourage high-school students 
to elect more work in science and at the 
same time to lay a foundation for a gen- 
eral appeal to science and its methods, 
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every effort should be made to arouse a 
lively interest in science, particularly in 
grades 7 to 9. 

3. In the present erisis training must 
be given for specific tasks, need for which 
has been created or made more emphatic 
by war conditions. Hence great and in- 
ereasing emphasis must be laid on the 
applications of science to those processes 
most necessary in winning the war. In- 
deed, such immediate and purposeful 
real problems constitute the best basis 
for education in science whether in war 
time or not. 

4. High schools are urged to provide 
science instruction adequate in kind and 
amount to make pupils competent in 
fields of science and industry in which 
they are needed for national service. 

5. The schools should also undertake 
as a part of their duty the training of 
adults through night schools for tasks 
to which they are called by the national 
emergency. Wherever practicable, cer- 
tainly in grades 7 to 9, in junior high 
schools, and the first year of four-year 
high schools, the artificial separation of 
the sciences so that they are treated as 
separate subjects should be ignored for 
the greater end of interpreting the prob- 
lems of daily life. In solving a preblem 
appeal should be made to any science 
that will contribute to the problem in 
hand. 


Emphasis is laid upon the need for a 
much greater supply of science teachers, 
and methods of developing the supply 
are suggested. The report gives 
suggested outlines for courses in general 
science, biology, physics. and chemistry, 
with special reference to immediate War 


also 


demands. 

A special plea is made that high-school 
teachers acquaint their pupils with the 
work of the chemical service section of 
the Army. The war contributions of elec- 
trochemistry are described, and teachers 
are urged to “discourage the idea that 
all the world’s capable chemists are now 
On the contrary, says the 


“ 


in Germany.” 
report: 

The United States and Germany have 
exchanged places, Germany having been 
first by a big lead in 1913 and United 
States second, and vice versa in 1917. 
It is to be noted that the lead of the 
United States in 1917 is greater than the 
lead of Germany in 1913. 

Great Britain has maintained her rela- 
tive position with almost no variation, 
The number of papers published in the 
neutral European countries has fallen 
off considerably. 


GOOD BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


Two young garden soldiers secured va- 
eant lots in their part of the city early, 
got the street cleaning department to un- 
load street sweepings on them, rented 
a team and plow from a near-by 
farmer, plowed and harrowed the ground 
in the spring, then hired boys to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest at a regular wage, 
and when the season closed had cleared a 
neat sum for their summer’s work. 

Some people just naturally make their 
money off of the efforts of those who can 
not organize and supervise work for 
themselves. 
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BRITISH EDUCATIONAL 
MISSION. 





Distinguished Educators Now Teuring 
United States— Will Visit Many 
Higher Institutions. 


The British Edueational Mission, com- 
posed of some of the most distinguished 
educators in Great Britain, arrived in 
this country during the week of October 
7 and is now touring the country. in a 
visit to leading higher educational insti- 
tutions. The members of the 
are: 

Dr. Arthur Everett Shipley, vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. 

Sir Henry Miers, vice chancellor of the 
University of Manchester. 

Rey. Edward Newburn Walker, master 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Sir Henry Jones, professor of moral 
philosophy, University of Glasgow. 

Dr. John Joly, geology 
and mineralogy, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Miss Caroline Spurgeon, professor of 
English literature, University of London. 

Miss Rose Sidgewick, professor of an- 
cient literature, University of Birming- 
ham. 

The commission will visit Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Princeton, New 
Haven, Boston and Cambridge, Montreal, 


mission 


professor of 


Ottawa, Ann Arbor, Chicago and en- 
virons, Madison (Wis.), Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Lexington (Ky.), 


New Orleans, Houston, Tuskegee (Ala.), 
Atlanta, and Charlottesville (Va.). The 
trip will terminate at Boston, where the 
members of the commission will attend 
a joint meeting of the Association of 
Ainerican Universities and the Society 
for the Promotion of Emergency 


y Educa- 
tion. 





SUGGESTS ATTENDANCE AT COM. 
PULSORY EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE. 





Commissioner Claxton has written to 
school boards to call their attention to 
the convention of the National League of 


Compulsory Education officials, to be 
held in St. Louis, November 20-22. He 


says: 

School attendance, which depends very 
largely on the energy and of 
school attendance officers, is now of so 


wisdom 


great importance that I sincerely hepe 
that this convention of the National 
League of Compulsory Edueation offi- 


cials will be very largely attended. 

I am venturing to suggest the advisa- 
bility of your sending your chief school 
attendance officer or some one of his 
assistants to the meeting. 
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NEW YORK LABOR ORGANI- 


ZATIONS BACK COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PROGRAM OF ED- 
UCATION, 


‘ree Compulsory Continuation Schools, 

Medical Treatment, School Lunches, 
Better Pay for Teachers, Participa- 
tion of Trade-Unionists in School 
Affairs, 


Carrying out the established policy of 
trade-unionists in the United States, the 
New York State Federation of Labor, at 
its fifty-fifth annual convention, adopted 
a comprehensive program of education. 
The program was submitted as the re- 
port of the committee on education of 
the federation, of which Peter J. Brady 
was chairman and Fred IF. Moran, sec- 
retary. , 

There were 38 separate proposals in 
all. Some of those of more than local 
interest were as fellows: 


A State law establishing compulsory 
eoutinuation schools for children who 
leave school up to the age of 18 years 
of not than eight hours a week, 
study hours to be between the hours of 
8 a. m. and 5 p. m., Saturdays excepted. 

A State law establishing a free school 
text-book system for all school children 
of the State, including elementary and 
high schools, 

Legislation to compel local authorities 
to provide dental, medical, and surgical 
treatment for the eare of all school 
children. 

Compulsory establishment of kinder- 
garten classes in connection with every 
school and under the control of the board 
of education, 

That there be established In connection 
with every school a system of furnishing 
selool lunches at a nominal cost for the 
purpose of demonstrating food values, 
and thereby assuring us, through educa- 
tional processes more healthy men and 
women in the future. 

A State law estabiishing complete com- 
pulsory systems of modern physical edu- 
cation under the direction of competent 
Instructors, 

The establishment of training schools 
for trade and vocational teachers,- with 
full pay during their period of training, 
and that we urge members of labor 
unions who desire to become teachers to 
apply for admission to these classes, - 

A State law to the effect that the mini- 
inum annual salary for teachers shall be 
not less than $1,200 a year. 

setter enforcement by the State and 
local authorities of compulsory educa- 
tional laws and the universal establish- 
ment of a minimum school-leaving age 
of 16 years. 

That we insist upon the State educa- 
tional denartment, In conjunction with 
the industrial commission, conducting a 
survey of all industries of this State be- 
fore State or Federal aid is extended to 
any school district, village, or city in the 
State, and that we oppose the extension 
or establishment of industrial or voca- 
tienal training in any sehools of the 


less 
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State until such time as an investigation 
is made and requirements and status of 
each trade, from an educational view- 
point, is ascertained. Local surveys to 
be made by State authorities upon re- 
quest of local communities from time to 
time. 

That we approve of the vocational re- 
habilitation of the crippled soldiers in 
service as now being carried by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, and 
that this same machinery be used to help 
restore the victims of industrial accidents 
to economic independence, and that we 
oppose all private training of this kind 
unless done with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 

Acquisition of a fair knowledge of the 
American language by continuous shop 
and school instruction, supervised by 
State educational authorities, to be re- 
quired of all employed foreign language 
miens as a condition of continued em- 
ployment. 

We recommend the question of the es- 
tablishment of all year schools be given 
careful consideration by the State board 
of education and all local communities. 

We recommend that all local unions 
appoint committees on education and 
that these committees take the initiative 
and offer their training and experience 
to the local authorities and show a will- 
ingness to cooperate with all others inter- 
ested in educational problems and for the 
advencement and improvement of educa- 
tion generally, 





HOW I EARNED MONEY DUR- 
ING MY VACATION TO BUY 
THRIFT STAMPS. 


{By Frenperick Grar, Bighth Grade, 
Detroit, Mich.] 


This year I spent my vacation 
about 16 miles from Detroit where 
many people own small lots which 
they planted with potatoes. They 
asked me to“look after them and 
see that the potato bugs did not 
gain a victory. For this work I 
was well paid and invested the 
money in Thrift Stamps. 

I also gathered drift-wood from 
the shores of Lake St. Clair, which 
I sawed up and sold at a good price 
to the people who had no lake front. 
This money was also invested in 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 














NURSERY SCHOOL IN ENGLAND, 


Under the new English education act, 
and likewise the pending Scottish bill, 
the education authorities are to have the 
power to establish nursery schools for 
children from 2 to 5 years of age. The 
aim of these schools will be to protect the 
helpless child and begin its education 
under proper surroundings. Playthings, 
dolls, mechanical constructions, pictures, 
maps, are among the devices to be used 
in these nursery schools as preparation 
for the more formal instruction of the 
classroom, 
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| FIRE PREVENTION DAY IN 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 





Special Program for November 1—Em- 
phasis on Fire Prevention as a War 
Measure. 


_— -—— 


Tn cooperation with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has sent to school officials a short 
pamphlet containing suggestions for Fire 
Prevention Day, which has this year 
been set for November 1. It is believed 
that the day will be widely celebrated in 
all sections where the schools are not. 
closed because of influenza. 

The pamphlet contains a brief state- 
ment of the significance of the day; the 
national anthem; suggestions for the 
reading of proclamations and appropriate 
letters; talks by teachers, firemen, sol- 
diers, and the children themselves, and a 
Prevention Day song. The suggestion is 
made that the exercises close with an 
exhibition fire drill, 





PROVIDES REHABILITATION FOR 
THE INDUSTRIALLY DISABLED. 


Vocational rehabilitation similar to 
that already operative for disabled sol- 
diers and sailors is provided in a bill in- 
troduced on September 4 by Representa- 
tive Bankhead, of Alabama (H. R. 
12880). For the fiscal year 1919 an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 would be pro- 
vided, for 1920 $750,000, and thereafter 
$1.000,000 annually, to be allotted to the 
States on the basis of population. To re- 
ceive its allotment each State must at 
least equal the Federal appropriation, It 
must further submit to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education for approval 
plans showing (@) the kind of vocational 
rehabilitation and scheme of placement 
for which it is proposed the appropria- 
tion shall be used, (b) the plan of admin- 
istration and supervision, (c) courses of 
study, (d) methods of instruction, (oe 
qualifications of teachers, supervisors, di- 
rectors, and other necessary administra- 
tive oflicers or employees, (f) plans for 
the training of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors. 





All far-sighted teachers realize 
that the first purpose of the schools 
is the privilege of making whatever 
contribution they can to the win- 
ning of the war.—Commissioner 
Kendall, of New Jersey. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Evizapetn M. Heats 








The junior membership grew out of 
the efforts of many children to link them- 
selves with the Red Cross in their school 
units. It gives the beys and girls of 
America an opportunity to render direct 
service to our fighting men and to war 
sufferers among our allies. It gives them 
a part in this national responsibility as 
present citizens of America. This service 
is rendered in the natural course of their 
school work and becomes a tremendous 
motive for doing that work well. 

It is a human law that there is no 
love without service. Frequently the 
emotional response to color, to stirring 
music, und to group enthusiasm, passes 
for patrioti: When the boy and girl 
of the Junio: ..ed Cross stand at salute 
to say: “I pledge allegiance to my flag, 
we know that hard and willing werk has 
wrought emotion into something stronger 
and more duralile—the desire to serve. 

The Junior Red Cross holds that these 


” 


things are true: That active service is 
the best kind of education; that you can 
not love your country unless you work 
for it; and that the best preparation for 
being a good citizen in the future is to 
be a good citizen now. 


Yielding to New Social Needs. 


During the months since the United 
States declared war on Germany, we 
have seen more clearly than at any time 
in the past that modern warfare means 
not only the gathering together of hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers, but that 
it also requires the mobilization of the 
millions of people who remain at home 
or the farms, in the shops, stores, fac- 
tories, professions, etc. As a result the 
school, which represents the largest con- 
stituency of any institution in our coun- 
try, can not escape the increasing pres- 
sure which comes from the many new 
needs of a hundred million people en- 
deavoring to readjust themselves in order 
to intensify their efforts to accomplish 
one great, common purpose. 

Individually and collectively, teachers 
have found it difficult to continue their 
work as formerly conducted and at the 
same time respond to the new social 
demands. There is only one solution to 
this problem. It is a redistribution of 
time and a new combination of school 
activities. 

This world crisis has brought to our 
consciousness with greater force than 
ever before the principle so much dis- 
cussed in educational theory, that courses 
of study should not be fixed by tradition 
and rendered static by uniform and in- 





flexible practice, but should be sensitive 
to, and determined by, the most import- 
unt needs of the present and future social 


order. This principle demands to-day 


that we include in the regular school 
program the teaching of the purposes of 
the Red Cross and the direction eof all 
its activities: the causes and aims of the 
war—thrift, food conservation, ete, Only 
by so doing can we answer the urgent 
eall of the society for which we train 


and educute. 


Suggested Allotment of Time for Junior 
Red Cross work in the Elementary 
School. 


It is conceded at the outset that no one 
plan will 
Conditions vary widely. In most 
graded schools, however, it is possible 


work equally well in every 


school. 


to set aside a daily period of 25 to 35 
During 
this period the numerous activities sug- 


minutes as a “service period.” 
gested above may be discussed, encour- 
aged, planned, and, in so far as possible 
in the classroom, performed. The activ!- 
ties which can not or are not actually 
completed in the classroom should be 
supervised and followed up by the in- 
structors who are, after all, in the truest 
sense the most influential and, therefore, 
the most responsible agents for the devel- 
opment of good citizenship and social 
solidarity in our national lifc. 

Such a period, holding as it should a 
definite and distinguished place on the 
program of the school and designed for 
the purpose of causing the pupils to work 
intelligently and unselfishly for others, 
will do much to develop among them a 
clear and necessary conception of the in- 
evitable and rapidly increasing interde- 
pendence of modern society. It will be 
more effective than any other period in 
bringing the boys and girls of to-day— 
the adult citizens of to-morrow—into a 
full realization of the fact that their 
lives and their destinies are unavoid- 
ably bound up with the fortunes of their 
fellows; that their future happiness is 
upon the happiness of 
others as their own individual 
achievements. In combination with 
these very fundamental, but more or less 
remote, ends, it will do what is equally 
and immediately important—it will re- 
sult in such a eonservation of resources, 
production of materials, upbuilding of 
nation-wide morale and development of 
indomitable determination to stand to- 
gether and fight on and on in the face of 
discouragement as will make it absolutely 


as dependent 
upon 


| 








impossible for democracy to lose in this 


crucial struggle for existence 
Allotment of Time to Red Cress Work 


in the High School. 


Provis i OL tink R A tiv- 
itie li every hign :. Wwe ) the 
period of the regula or i s justi- 
fied on Ul twofold i ‘ pit Lic 
erviee ; 4 tivated It 
I t reul rth » I high 
school pupils can render a type service, 
under the a ices nud inspiration of the 
junior membership of tl \ rican 


Red Cross. of great value in the winning 
of the war. It has the second advantage 


of making school life real and purposeful. 


How best to integrate these Red Cross ac- 
tivities with the work of the regular 
School program so as to conserve educa- 
tional values and at the same time link 
up with the American Red Cross in a 
scheme of cooperative, productive, na- 
tional service is the vital problem con- 
fronting every high school principal at 
the beginning of the school year in the 
formulation of the year’s schedule of 
werk and study. 

In the production of siandard Red 
Cross articles, such as hospital lin and 
supplies and knitred goods, the work is so 


varied and the standard of workinnanship 
so exacting that it may wisely be sub- 
stituted in whole or in part fer 
ular program of work in domestic arts 
department, with full 


the reg- 


confidence that 
such a program of Red Cross sewing cun 
be made as progressively educational as 
the former program of individual sewing, 
and with the added ethical advantage 
that pupils are “learning by doing” for 
others rather than for themselves ex- 
clusively. Likewise, in the manual train- 
ing department, the opportunity of pro- 
ducing items of wood equipment for the 
Medical Corps of the Army and for the 
American Red Cross will supply beth 
materials and problems for practically 
every type of shop work included in the 
regular school manual training course. 

Yet this substitution of Red Cross 
problems for the traditional problems in 
the domestic arts and manual training 
departments does not bring 100 per cent 
of the pupils into constructive Red Cross 
service, since net all pupils at any one 
time are enrolled in one or the other of 
these two departments; and in these days 
of stress and peril the Nation needs and 
requires the productive and propagandist 
services of every one of its high-school 
girls and boys. Two general plans, in 
addition to the plan of substitution just 
mentioned, are suggested to secure this 
100 per cent participation of the pupils 
in Red Cross service. 

The first plan provides for the sched- 
uling of every pupil for one or two pe- 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD OF HEALTH WORK 





TEACHING THE TEACHERS OF 


HYGIENE 
“It is amazing that grown men and 
tvvoemen shonid know so little about the 
causes of the simplest diseases.” says 
Ir. Roy K. Finnnagan, health officer of 
Richmend, Va. “The teachers must 
know how to teach the children these 


things before we can expect that 10 years 
from now the will be able to 
teach thei order their 
homes or to care properly for the children 
whom they are to raise to citi- 


mothers 


chilaren or to 


in arms 
zenship. 

“1 think that is the nub of the whole 
question—the educational side of it. If 
the blind lead the blind both will fall in 
the ditch. The teaching of hygiene in the 
normal training schools is not intensive 
and the demonstration has not 
been practical enough. We have to look 
for help in health from the 
social workers, too, for public health is 
not a doctor's concern ut all, really—I 
am rather unorthodox, I think, in this. 
1 know the best health officers in the 
country are doctors, but there is no rea- 
a good health officer may not 
lack much of the knowledge that is re- 
Knowledge of sur- 
gery or materia medica is not necessary 
to a public health officer. Take a persen 
of ordinary intelligence, a good teacher, 
train her in the fundamental 
principles of health werk, and there is 
ne reason why the children she has be- 
fore her should not grow up in years to 
come into mothers who can keep their 
children alive and well instead of bury- 


enough 


education 


fon why 


quired ef a doctor. 


Say, and 


many.” 


ing SOC 





STATE-WIVDE MEDICAL INSPEC- 
TION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 

Results of the tirst year’s work under 
the Stute-wide medical inspection law in 
North described by Dr. 
G. M. Cooper in the State’s oflicial bul- 
letin. Dr. Cooper says: 

A carefully devised card, got up with 
the aid of the United States Public 
Health Service, was supplied the teach- 
ers for each child. About 225,000 were 
distributed. 

More than 3,000 teachers properly filled 
the cards ufter a careful preliminary ex- 
Qinination of more than 150,000 chil- 
dren; these cards, one fer each ehiid, 
were passed into the hands of a medical 
inspector in each of the 32 counties. In 
most cases the cards pussed through the 
hands of the county superimtendent of 
schools, 

Of the above number of children, 34,387, 
or nearly one-fourth, have been carefully 
exuinined by the school physician er a 


Carolina are 











specially trained school nurse of experi- 
ence, Of the children found defective, 
2.689 had been reported treated up to 
July 1, 1918. This number is for the 
most part exclusive of dental treatment. 

An original plan for offering free den- 
tal treatment to school children, espe 
cially the very young ones, was instituted 
about the middle of July. The records 
of thousands of examinations of schoo 
children in North Carolina the past five 
years have shown that at least 75 per 
cent of them have teeth needing the 
attention of a dentist. It was als. kKavwn 
that less than 1 per cent of them had ever 
visited a dentist. Acting in conjunction 
with the county boards of health ir excht 
counties the bureau of medical inspection 
of the State beard of health employed 
five excellent young dentists for the sum- 
mer, They were equipped with a port- 
able outtit and set to work in the rura: 
districts of five counties about the middle 
of July. They do free dental work of a 
limited class, such as examinations, 
cleaning, extracting, fillings with amul- 
gam, ete. They also are teaching oral 
hygiene as it has never been done in this 
State before. The first week these young 
men treated 686 children, 





There ‘are about 25,000,000 boys 
and girls of school age, 6 to 18 years, 
marching along the great highway 
of youth. Numerous investigations 
show that least 50 per cent of these 
have defeets and ailments that im- 
pede normal development in greater 
or less degree; that they live, at 
home and at school, in conditions 
more or less unhygienic; that they 
lack the positive plysical educa- 
tion—play, athletics, gymnastics, 
work—necessary to realize their po- 
tential man and woman power. 











In commenting upon the progress made, 
the Health Bulletin points out that the 
most gratifving feature has been the uni- 
formly satisfactory work of the teachers 
of 32 counties in completing the prelimi- 
nary examination of the children, In all 
except two or three counties their work 
was weil done, Asa direct result of the 
teachers’ examinations, and before the 
medical inspector could make a more ex- 
pert examination, numbers of children 
have been taken to specialists, dentists, 
ete., and treated; and literally hundreds 
of parents have become interested in the 
personal hygiene of their children, 





CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 
The department of special education 
of the Detroit public schools has or- 
ganized 10 types of classes designed to 





accommodate all of the groups of excep- 
tional children in the schools. These 
clusses are differentiated in the follow- 
ing way, aecording to the bulletin pub- 
lished by the Detroit board of education: 

Spc cial advanced class.—These classes 
are for supernormal children who are 
able to do more work than can children 
of the regutar grades. Pupils above the 
sixth grade are eligible for enrollment 
in these classes. 

Special preparatory class.—Nermal 
boys and girls who through sickness or 
lack of educational advantages have be- 
come retarded are eligible for these 
classes. Opportunity is given for in- 
tensive study in the essential school sub- 
jeets, enabling the children to make up 
their deficiencies more quickly than they 
could in regular classes. Pupils are 
drawn from the grammar grades only. 

Spcech-correction elass.—Vor children 
with peor speech control, indicated by 
stamtering, lisping, or baby talk. 

Open-air class-—These classes are or- 
ganized for anemie children and fer 
pupils who have incipient tuberculosis. 
The treatment consists of medical atten- 
tien, proper food and clothing, and rest 
combined with sehool work, The child 
who ts delicate ts thus able to continue 
his education without detriment to his 
health. 

Lagraded class,—These classes are or- 
ganized for boys only and comprise the 
disciplinary cases amd the chronic 
truants. Boys who ean not adjust them- 
selves socially to the regular school en- 
vironment are expeeted te find in these 
classes the training needed to make them 
useful citizens. 

School for the blind-—Tetally blind 
children are taught the Braille systein, 
und the methods are specially adapted to 
the needs of the blind Partial-sighted 
classes are also maintained fer children 
with vision se defective as to need en- 
larged type te enable them to continue in 
school, ; 

School for ertpples.—This is a school 
designed fer children who are physicaily 
disabled. The children are taken to ahd 
from the school by the police department 
in the patrela. Only pupils are adhnitved 
to the sch®l who are crippled so badly 
that they are unable to walk to the 
neurest public school. 

School for the deaf—Children are ad- 
mitted te this school who are either 
totally deaf or with hearing so defective 
as to handieap their work in the regular 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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THE BOYS’ WORKING RE- 
SERVE—ITS VALUE TO 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


[By Ricmarp Hatton.] 


The United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve, established in the 
spring of 1917 as a division of 
the Department of Labor, has for 
its purpose the mobilization of the 
youth of America to avert the 
dangerous shortage of labor in 
the United States, especially on 
the farms. Its program provides 
for the voluntary enrollment and 
placing in war-essential activities 
of American 


boys 16 years or 


over. Its work has been organ- 
ized under three units—agricul- 


tural, industrial, and vocational, 
the emphasis so far being upon 
the agricultural unit, because of 
the urgency of the food problem 
here and abroad. So rapidly has 
the membership and value of the 
Reserve increased that in the cur- 
rent year it is conservatively esti- 
mated that members of the 
Working Reserve have produced 
sufficient food to supply the whole 
American Expeditionary Force of 
1,300,000 men in France for a 
year. 

Such a mobilization of Amer- 
ica’s youth involves the assump- 
tion of heavy 
chief among which is the problem 
of education, 


joys’ 


responsibilities— 


THE AGRICULTURAL UNIT, 


of the 
which 
boys 


In the agricultural unit 
Boys’ Working Reserve, 
now numbers over 210,000 
engaged in food production, the 
educational aspect of the work 
presents no difficulties impossible 
of adjustment. The chief farm- 
ing season from May to October 
luckily coincides exactly 
with the boy’s vacation from high 
school or college. It would be of 
great benefit in the efforts to fur- 
ther the production of food if, 
through more intensive methods 
in institutions of learning, the 
school schedule of members of the 
Reserve could be reduced from 
nine to seven months and thus re- 
lease them for the May planting 
and the September harvesting. As 
the matter stands, however, a mem- 
ber of the agricultural unit farms 
in his vacation, and so loses no time 
from his school work. Through 
the Farm Training Camps, or 
“Farm Plattsburgs” as they are 
sometimes called, an _ intensive 


almost 




















Commissioner Claxton Urges School Boards to 
Cooperate with Boys’ Working Reserve. 





Dear Srr: The United States Employment 
Service now has employment offices in some 400 
cities of the United States. This number will 
soon be increased to approximately 700 cities. 


In about 15 of these employment offices the 
United States Boys’ Working Reserve has a 


representative of the Reserve to whom will be 
referred every boy of 16 years of age and over 
and under 21 years of age who applies at the 
employment office for work. The chief func- 
tions of this official of the Boys’ Working Re- 


serve will be: 

(1) To refer all high school boys who have 
not thus far entered industry back to their 
proper school officials in order that the boys 


may be persuaded to continue their studies; to 
point out to these boys that the best service that 
they render their the present 
crisis is to continue their preparations for man- 
hood and citizenship. To tell them that the Gov- 
ernment does not at present need their services 
elsewhere; and that when the Government 
does need their services it will call them to that 


can country in 


service where they can be most effective. 

(2) So to dispose of boys who have had in- 
dustrial experience and are not at high 
as to insist upon the continuing of their train- 
continuation school or in a yo- 
in a part-time school or in 
school, or others. 

I am informed, however, by the Director of 
the United States Boys’ Working Reserve that 
the Reserve has not sufficient funds to permit it 
to place at every employment office an official 
of its own paid out of the Government funds, 
and it is suggested that in those towns in which 
the Reserve has no such representative in the 
employment office, the board of education ar- 


school 


ing. either in a 
cational school or 


a corporation 


range at their expense to have in the office a 
representative who will perform the functions 
assigned to the representatives of the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserves in those towns 
in which it has its own representatives. 

This seems to be a very valuable suggestion, 
and I sincerely hope that your board may be 
able to act on it and to place a man of the 
requisite ability in the employment office in your 
town. Such action will no doubt result in saving 
to the schools many boys who would otherwise 
unnecessarily and unwisely go into employment, 
and as a result would probably never reenter 
the schools. I am informed that the representa- 
tives of the boards of education will have the co- 
operation of the officers of the United States 
Employment Service in this work. 


I shall be glad to know what action your 
board takes in this matter. 
Yours, sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 


Commissioner. 











course of two weeks is given the 
prospective agricultural worker 
by farm specialists under the su- 
pervision of the State agricultural 
colleges. This practice has been 
found most valuable in rendering 


boys immediately available for 
farm work, and less than 2 per 
cent of members of the Boys’ 


Working Reserve have failed to 
make good. Thus the boy loses no 
time at and 
useful knowledge in the best 


much 
farm 


gains 


school 


practice. 
EDUCATION, 


As regards education, the indus- 
trial unit faces a 
difficulty. It has the double aim 
of preventing boys from abandon- 
industry 
the high 


Wages; and also, in case of boys 


serious 


more 


ing school to enter 


merely for the sake of 
who have entered industry for 
legitimate 


them the opportunity of continu- 


causes, of affording 


The benefit 


thus re- 


ing their education. 
of the 
stricting or directing the boys’ in- 
dustrial activities arises 


organization in 


from its 
national scope, its immediate con- 
tact with the 
crete problems of this utilization 


general and con- 


of boy power, and its complete 


knowledze of the pressing needs 
of the agricultural situation. 
The vocational unit of the Re- 
serve is designed for boys still at- 
tending school. It affords them 
the opportunity of 
tional courses of such a nature as 
to fit them 


specific work in 


taking voca- 


for responsible and 


industry when 
they have completed their regular 
school career. It is hoped that 
through the agency of unit 
many skilled may be 
graduated year by year who have 
not sacrificed the broader subjects 
of instruction 
and detailed vocational training. 

Indirectly the Working 
Reserve is proving of vast educa- 
tional significance to the youth of 
America. Especially in the mat- 
ter of improved health and phy- 
sique, a recognized asset of huge 


this 


workers 


for a more limited 


30vs’ 


educational 
clearly 


importance in all 
processes, this has been 
demonstrated. Through 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. 
State boards of health 

of the Reserve are given careful 
medical examination, and the 
farms on which they are to labor 
thoroughly 


coopera- 
and the 
members 


inspected before 


14.) 


are 
(Continued on page 
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FOREIGN NOTES| 


ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL NOW 
LAW. 

The English education bill became law 

on August 8. The following is a sum 

mary of the more significant points of 








the new law, as given in the London 
Times for August 9: 

(1) No exemptions from attentance 
at school shall be granted to any child 
between the ages of 5 and 14. 

(2) Local authorities may inerease 
the age of compulsion by by-law to 15. 

(3) Compulsery day continuation 
schools shall be established for all young 
persons. unless they are being otherwise 
educeted, up to the age of 16, and after 
7 years from the appointed day up to the 
age of 18, 

(4) The minimum number of hours of 
attendance at continuation schools shall 
be 280, and after seven years 320, 

(5) Ne child under 12 shall be em- 
ploy ed. 

(G) No child between 12 and 14 shall 
be employed for more than two hours on 
any Sunday, or on any school day be- 
fore the close of schoo] hours. or on any 
day before 6 a. m. or after 8 p.m, Ex- 
ceptions may be made by by-law, pro- 
vided that no child may be employed for 
more than one hour before school, and 
if so employed, for more than one hour 
in the afternocn, 

(7) Local authorities may make pro- 
vision for the supply or maintenance of 
holiday or school camps, centers for phy- 
sicul training, school baths, swimming 
baths, and other facilities for social and 
physical training. 

(8) Provision is made for the medical 
inspection and treatment of pupils in 
secondary and continuation schools, 

(9) Local authorities my establish 
nursery schools for children between the 
ages of 2 and 5. 

(10) Special schools are to be estab- 
lished for physically defective children. 

(11) Fees in public elementary schools 
are abolished. 





Teachers’ Salaries in England and 
America. 

Pointing out that the pay of teachers 
in the United States has never been com- 
mensurate with the rewards of workers 
in other fields, the Schoolmaster, the 
organ of the English National Union of 
Teachers, has some interesting comment 
on teachers’ organizations in this country. 
The editor says: 

In ratio to the population of the States, 
the National Education Association there 
ought to contain at least 200000 mem- 
bers. It contains but a twentieth of that 
number, however; the figure is 10,000 in- 
stead. One would have thought the tn- 
adequacy of this hody—from the material 
point of view, that is—to he so obvious 
that reform would be instituted. There 
is to be a special effort this vear to make 
up the membership to 20,000, but the 
proposals of a committee on reorganiza- 
tion. which inchuded mention of the 
National Union of Teachers as a model, 
were not adopted. The National Union 
of Teachers may not be a model organiza- 
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tien; to read and to listen to the criti- 
cisins of some of its members one might 
suppose that it is a feeble and fallacious 
institution; but it is far ahead of the 
National Education Association of 
America in what it does for its members 
and the great publie duty which teachers 
discharge. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has not been able to bring about 
an education bill, a supplementary grant, 
or a system of pensions for teachers 
within its area; it has not induced, even 
in a land where people are keen about 
getting good schooling for their children, 
where good schooling is .upplied, and 
where the donations by millionaires to 
universities are almost fabulously golden, 
a desire to improve the position of 
teachers. 

The Section of Education of the Pan 

American Union. 

A description of the section of educa- 
tion of the Pan American Union ts given 
in the bulletin of the unlon for July, 
1918, 

After pointing out that the need for 
interchange of information on eduestional 
matters has long been felt by the leaders 
of thoucht in the American Republics to 
the south of us, the article describes the 
preliminary work done by the assistant 
director in organizing the section of edu- 
eation and how, following the report of 
the assistant director in November, 1917, 
a2 special committee on eduention, con- 
sisting of the Ambassador of Mexico and 
the Ministers of Uruguay, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, and Colombia, was appointed 
to act in an advisory capacity in regard 
to the development of the section of edu- 
caution, 

“The first step taken by the section of 
education,” says the bulletin, “ has been 
to secure all possible information regard- 
ing the educational systems and Institu- 
tions in the Republics of America, Cor- 
respondence has been carried on with 
educational officials of each of the Latin- 
American countries, and the information 
is heing received and classified so as to 
make it available for censultation. 

“Data concerning educational Institu- 
tions of the United States have been se- 
cured in some cases through the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Education and in 
others by direct correspondence with a 
large number of universities, colleges. and 
schools, as well as various special agen- 
cies interested in promoting the well- 
being of Latin-American students in this 
country. A list has been prepared and 
distributed widely throughout’ Latin 
America showing what institutions (about 
50 at the present time) make special of- 
fers of free instruction, and in a few cases 
additional scholarship aid, to Latin- 
American students. The attitude of col- 
lege and university officials tn the United 
Stntes has been uniformly liberal arid 
cordial to a most gratifying degree. 

“The section of education of the Pan 
American Union is in constant corre 





spondence with a large number of stu- 
cents in Latin America wishing to take 
advantage of the offers of free instruc- 
tion made by these institutions, or in 
quest of Information as to the spectal 
opertunities offered for the study of medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, or other 
professions. 

“One of the greatest obstacles, even in 
normal! times, to the coming of vast num- 
bers of young men and women who are 
enger to complete their education in the 
United States, and likewise to a recipro- 
cal movement of North American stv. 
dents to Latin-American countries, is the 
grent expense of traveling so far from 
home and maintaining themselves for sev- 
eral years in a fereten tend.” 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


The number of students attending the 
2° universities of Germany in the last 
summer semester, according to the Frank- 
forter Zeitung, amounted to 20,928, out 
of which 6809 (32.5 per cent) were 
women. In the summer of 1917 there 
were 17.200 students, as against 61,000 
before the war. 

In addition to the 14,119 active men 
students there are 60.000 students servy- 
ing In the army. These are considered 
by the universities as on leave of absence, 

The present growth in the number of 
students is to be attributed not so nruch 
to the increase of women as to the in- 
crease of men who have returned from 
the front in large numbers, incapacitated 
or on furlough. This is true especially 
of the students ef medicine. For that 
reason and because a great number of 
-women take up this study, the medical 
faculties are at present well attended, 
As the conditions are unsettled the 
changes in the choice of professions, 
brought about by the war, can hardly be 
predicted; it Is clear, however, says the 
Zeitung, that the theological faculties of 
both confessions are attended very 
poorly. As to the attendance of single 
universities, there are omsiderable devin- 
tions from the prewar conditions. Ber- 
lin with 3.432, and Munich with 2.687, 
lead, to be sure, even now, but Leipzig, 
with 1,016 has surrendered its third 
place to the youngest Frankfort univer- 
sity with 1,738, and hag been pushed 
itself to the sixth place. Bonn occupies, 
with 1.373, the fourth place, Breslau, 
with 1.277, the fifth, while Freiburg, 
which, on previous occasions came next, 
tukes, with 828, the last place, while 
Halle, with 558, stands also far behind, 
Munster follows with 978, Heidelberg 
counts 906, Gottingen 810, Marburg 766, 
Tubingen 682, Jena 621, Kiel 619, Konigs- 
herg 608, Strassburg 557, Wurzburg 444, 
Giessen 444, Rostock 879, Greifswald 345, 
and Eriangen 340, 
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CLASSES FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 

classes seriously. The oral method of 
teaching, which emphasizes lip reading, 
is used. The sign language is not taught. 

The special class.—To these classes are 
assigned the feeble-minded and the bor- 
der-line cases under i4 of 
The curriculum for such classes stresses 
handwork and simplified methods of in- 
Teach- 
ers who are assigned to this work have 
all received special training. 

Prevocational class.—These classes are 


age, 


years 


struction in academic subjects. 


for border-line and feeble-minded boys 
and girls over 14 years of age. They 


belong to the same type of cases as the 


preceding group, the only differences be- 


ing that they are older and that the 
sexes are separated. A maximum 
umount of manual arts is taught with 
minimum attention given to academic 


subjects, 
these two groups is to prepare the chil- 
dren to enter life socially competent. 
To serve as a clearing house for pupils 
of the foregoing groups 
clinic has been 
clinie are referred 


The purpose of the work with 


fl psychologic al 
To this 


for examination and 


established. 


of defective vision, 
the- 


backward 


diagnosis all 
hearing, or 
tives; epileptics; 


Cuses 


speech ; mental defec- 


and or psy- 


chopathie cases. 





MODERN HEALTH CRUSADERS. 


The 1918-19 edition of the record 
folder for the crusaders’ health chores, 
now being printed, represents an im- 


portant revision. The chores are: 
1. I washed my hands before each 


meal to-day. 


2. I washed not only my face but my 
ears and neck, and I cleaned my finger 


nails to-day. 

5. I tried to-day to keep fingers, pen- 
cils, and everything that be un- 
clean out of my mouth and nose. 

4, T drank a glass of water before each 
meal and before going to bed and drank 
no *tea, coffee, or other injurious drinks 
to-day. 

5. I brushed my th 
the morning and in the evening to-day. 

6. I took 10 or more slow dec} 
of fresh air to-day. 

7. I played outdoors or with windows 
open more than 30 minutes to-day. 

8. I was in bed 10 hours or more last 
night and kept my windows open. 

9. I tried to-day to sit up and stand 
up straight, to eat slowly, and to attend 
to toilet and each need of my body at its 
regular time. 

10. I tried to-day to and 
cheerful constantly and to be helpful to 
others. 

11. I took a full bath on each day of 
the week that is checked. 


might 


te thoroughly in 


rreaths 


keep neat 
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A child becomes a modern health cru- 
sader and receives his certificate of en- 
rollment and title of “ page” by doing 54 
chores in each of two weeks. 





PHYSICAL REHABILITATION, 


Remarkable results in the rehabilita- 
tion and reeducation of disabled soldiers 
are described by Congressman Young, of 
North Dakota, in an account which he re- 
cently gave of his own impressions at 
Walter Reed Hospital at Washington, 
». C., one of the reconstruction centers. 
“The main aim of the work of the 
hospital,” says Congressman Young, “is 
to fit men for further military service 
and to provide as therapeutic measures 
such occupational work as will tend to 


facilitate and hasten their recovery. 
This includes functional rehabilitation 
for men who have lost the use of any 
part of the body through accident, 


or disease. is from such oc- 


wounds, If 
cupational activities that the term 


*cura- 
tive workshop’ arises. 


“ There three classes of patients 


tha 


work. 


are 
in planning the 
to full 
military service, thereby salvaging thous- 
the fighting 
nd, men being returned to Army lim- 


t are kept in mind 


First, men being returned 


ands for country’s forces : 


LOCO 
ited service and who have had special in- 
struction to fit them for specialized serv- 


ice such as printing, shoe repairing, teleg- 


raphy, typewriting, and other work; 
third, men being discharged from the 
military service when cured and returned 
to civil life. Among these third-class 
men are a certain number so injured that 
they can not take hold along their pre- 
vious line of work nor along any other 


ble line of gainful occupation. 


suits 


They are ‘reeducation’ cases, who aiter 
being cured and discharged from the 
Army will be given further reeducation 


by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
provided by a act 
The reeducation of these men 
is begun while they are in the hospitals, 
some of them while still in bed, under the 
direction of the Surgeon General's office. 
one-half the patients are 
Some 


éation as recent of 


Congress. 


* Practically 
enrolled in educational work. 
others 


are 


in bedside occupations, in ward 
occupations, others in daily attendance in 


In 
round numbers 300 in the United States 


classrooms, shops, gardens, or farms. 


are taking such bedside and ward occu- 
pations as woodcarving, knitting, type- 
writing, penmanship, reading, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, ifteen hundred 
in shops taking auto repair, shoemaking, 
carpentry work, drafting, painting, print- 
ing, telegraphy, cabinet work, sign paint- 
ing, tailoring, ete. Five hundred are in 
agricultural work. Five hundred are in 
classroom taking elementary English and 


etc, are 








other academic subjects. Probably 300 
illiterates are being taught to read and 
write.” 

A number of limited-service 
being inducted into this werk, which is 
directly under the Division of Physical 
Reconstruction of the Surgeon General's 
oflice. 


meh are 





TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


On July 1 there were 23 teachers’ un- 


ions in the American Federation of 
Teachers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. <A list of these 


unions is given below. The number pre- 
ceding the the 
local, and the date following is the date 
of the charter: 

2. Federation Men Teachers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 15, 1916. 


name is number of the 


of 


3. Federation of Women H. 8S. Teach- 
ers, Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1916. 
4, Teachers’ Federation, Gary, Ind., 


April 15, 1916. 

5. The Teachers’ Union 
N. Y., April 15, 1916. 

8. High School Teachers’ Unio1 
April 15, 1916. 


New York, 


-_ 
=“ 
f 
‘ 


ington, D. C., 


9 Armstrong-Dunbar High School 
Teachers’ Union, “Washington, DD. ¢ 
April 15, 1916. 

10. Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D, C., April 15, 
1916. 

14. Teachers’ Union, Jusonville, Ind., 


October 22, 1917. 


15. Teachers’ Federation, Schenectady, 
N, Y., December 17, 1917. 

16. Grade School Tenchers’ Union, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1915S. 

17. Teachers’ Federation Jol ton 
City, lil, March 4, 1918. 

18. Dunbar Teachers’ i ration 
Pauls Valley, Okla., March 11, 1918. 

19. Federation of Teachers, Olea N, 


Y., March 20, 1918. 


20. Teachers’ Federation, Westville, 
Ill., May 6, 1918. 

21. Teachers’ Union, Norfolk, Va., May 
6, 1918. 

22. Coal Township Teachers’ League 


Shamokin, 1918. 


Pa., May 6, 


23. Teachers’ Federation, Valparaiso, 
Ind., May 6, 1918. 

24. Vocational Teachers’ Council, New 
York City, May 20, 1918. 

25. Colored Teachers’ Union, Norfolk, 
Va., May 20, 1918. 

26. Teachers’ Association, Vallejo, Cal, 
May 205, 1918. 

27. Elementary School Teachers’ Un- 
ion, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1918. 


28. Federation of Women Teachers, St. 
Paul, Minn., June 18, 1918. 
. Canal Zone Chapter of A. F. 
Canal Zone, July 1, 1918. 
Recently the Indianapolis 
Teachers have also organized. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN.* 
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History of Day-School Classes. 
The history of day-school classes for 
in America in several 
a gradual transition from private 
Any city board 
of education may usually be persuaded 
io provide a teacher for crippled children 
the ground that if they not 
crippled they would certainly have a 
right to instruction in the public schools 
and teachers would have to be furnished 
for them. 
and 


crippled 


cripples shows 
cities 


to public responsibility. 


on were 


The provision of special seats 
which 
comfortable 


other accommodations make 


is 


children more 


usually the next step, since it is simply 
an extension of the school’s usual custom 
in providing equipment for classrooms, 
The two special items of expense which a 
city usually undertakes last are the trans- 


4 


portation of cripples in busses, and the 


provision of free lunches. 

Chicago, Detroit, and Baltimore, like 
Cleveland, provide without cost every- 
thing needed by the crippled children, in- 
cludiug lunches and transportation. In 
Philadelphia all expenses are borne by 
ihe city except the lunches, which are 


still supplied by private charity. 
In New York the city first provided in- 


siruction and equipment for cripples in 
separate classes and their transportation 
was privately furnished. Then the city 
contracted for a gradually increasing 
number of busses, and the remaining 
buss were supplied by the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Chiidren for many 
years. At present that association main- 
tains only two busses, while the city fur- 


10. Lunches are furnished crip- 


nishes 


pled children in New York for very small 
sums, and charitable associations con- 
tribute toward the cost of the food in 
Scine cCnses, 


Admission to Special Classes. 

The admission of children into separate 
classes for cripples in the public schools 
is determined by different tests in the 
yarious cities. The assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in Cleveland says of their 
special school: 

Not all erippled children are admitted, 
of course. In our definition, a crippled 
child is a child that can not help himself 
to school. Many children are cripples 
who go to regular school. 

The actual procedure by which a child 
is admitted to a special class for cripples 
is fundamentally the same in the different 
It given as follows for the 
Cleveland School for Cripples: 


cities. is 


Pupils are admitted to this school upon 
recommendation of the Department of 
2 Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No.10, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
I'rice, 10 cents, 











Medical Supervision. The initial step, 
however, is usually taken by the parents 
of the children themselves, who, knowing 
that there is a school .f this kind to 
which children are sent, are glad to have 
their crippled children avail themselves 
of this privilege. They usually notify 
the school directly and the principal in- 
forms the medical department of the fact 
that the child is asking admission. An 
investigation is mace and the admission 
of the child is recommended to the assist- 
ant superintendent having that school in 
charge; he approves and the transfer is 
made. 


Why the Children Are Crippled. 


It is important that every teacher of 
crippled children should have an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the different physical 
difficulties which have caused them to be- 
come crippled. In a limited space it is 
impossible to enumerate all the different 
causes which give children handicaps, but 
mention will be made of some of the fre- 
quent types of cases, 

Infantile paralysis has been within re- 
cent years the best-known cause of crip- 
pling children. The 
which included so many children during, 
the summer of 1916 will probably increase, 
the proportion of paralysis cases among 
crippled children in public schools. When 
these children come to school they have 
no active disease whatsoever, and their 
general health often excellent, but 
they have little or no use of one or both 
hands. or one or both legs, or very often 
are unable to use one hand and one leg. 
The building up of their paralyzed muscles 
is an exceedingly slow process, but sur- 
prisingly good results have been obtained 
by many months or years of special gym- 
Operative meas- 
ures are sometimes employed also. Most 
of the children whose legs have been af- 
fected by paralysis come to the public 
schools wearing braces; a few limbs badly 
paralyzed are confined to wheel chairs, 
They are very hopeful objects of a teach- 
er’s attention, for they can safely be urged 
to study as earnestly as any other chil- 
dren. They often constitute the bulk of 
the enrollment in a class for crippled chil- 
dren, and they usually stay in the special 
class for a good many years before they 
are able to go to regular classes, Many 
of them are never able to attend school 
except in special classes for cripples, 

Other causes.—F or purposes of instruc- 
tion we may class with the children who 
have had infantile paralysis those whose 
limbs have become twisted through rick- 
ets or certain inflammatory diseases, 
those who have lost one or more limbs as 
a result of accidents, and the small num- 
ber of children born deformed, All of 


among epidemic 


is 


nastics and massage. 
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these children may be perfectly sound 
as to their general health and able to do 
excellent work in school, although they 
can not walk well nor, in some cases, use 
their hands efficiently. 

Bone tuberculosis.—Special considera- 
tion in some ways must be given by the 
teacher to those children who have, or 
have had, bone tuberculosis, usually of 
the spine or of the hip joint. Some of 
these children come to wearing 
braces, but many of them have the dis- 
eased joint or spine held firm by a jacket 
of plaster of Paris. In regard to children 
with bone tuberculosis, there is sharp 
difference opinion among surgeons 
as to whether they should attend public 
schools. Some orthopedic surgeons be- 
that all children with active bone 
tuberculosis should be in country couva- 
hospital where their 
physical condition may be under constant 
medical supervision, Others believe that 
some such children can safely live at 
home and attend special classes for crip- 
ples in the public schools if their parents 
and the visiting nurses from the hospitals 
to it that they 
the hospital dispensaries for treatmen?, 
When these children do come to the pub- 
lic schools they must be surrounded by 
the best of conditions for thelr general 
health. They have special need of fresh 
air and nourishing food. They must be 
carefully watched, while exercising, to 
prevent overexertion, 


school 


of 


lieve 


lescent schools, 


see report frequently at 


Classification of Defects. 


The proportion of children with each 
type of physical defect varies from school 
to school. Of the children attending the 
Spalding School, in Chicago, in 1915-16, 
5O per cent were partially paralyzed, the 
majority as a result of infantile paraly- 


> r 


sis; 25 per cent were classified as bone 
tuberculosis cases; the other 25 per cent 


included those crippled by inflammatory 
diseases and by accident, and those con- 
genitally deformed. In New York City 
about one-third of all the cripples in at- 
tendance in the special classes for crip- 
ples are classified as having active bone 
tuberculosis, 


Special Buildings for Cripples. 


Most of the classes for cripples are very 
likely to include children of all the fore- 
going physical types. The provisions for 
their comfort and safety in the public 
schools are, therefore, in most of the 
school buildings, such as to accommodate, 
as well as possible, all the different 
classes of cripples. There are four day- 
school buildings in the United States 
which were especially designed and built 
for the exclusive use of cripp'ed children, 
Any board of education which plans the 
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erection of a school for cripples will find 
it profitable to send a representative to 
visit some of these builiiings or to pre- 
care copies of the architects’ plans from 
which they were constructed, 


Equipment. 


Adjustable seats and desks.—tiIn the 
schoolrooms adjustable seats and desks 
are usually provided. Sometimes the 
sents are so constructed that one or both 
sides ean be dropped in case the child 
using the seat has one or both legs held 
straight by brace or plaster, while the 
backs can be adjusted at any angle and 
the seat raised or lowered at will. The 
desks which go with these elaborate seats 
are also adjustable as to height, and the 
top of the desk can be moved backward 
and forward. This special equipment is 


somewhat expensive. One set costs 
usually from $17 to $19. 
Other schools use desks and seats 


which can be adjusted as to height, and 
seats with one central support instead 
of two side supports, so that there may 
be more room for a child whose legs are 
encumbered by apparatus. Many tench- 
ers believe that these partially adjust- 
able desks and seats are entirely satis- 
factory for the greater number of crip- 
pled children, and a half dozen of the 
more costly drop seats is a sufficient num- 
ber In the average schoolroom. At the 
Massachusetts Hospita! School the desks 
because it has been found that a child is 
and seats are not fastened to the floor, 
able position through a slight change in 
sometimes able to take a more comfort- 
the position of the desk or sent. 

There are even a few teachers who are 
entirely satisfied with ordinary nonad- 
justable desks and sents like those used 
in some public schoolrooms. They say 
that the children take positions which 
they find comfortable, and that the ordi- 
nary equipment is quite satisfactory when 
Seats and desks of varying heights are 
provided, so that each child may have the 
size to which he can best adapt himself, 
It is the writer’s conclusion after visiting 
practically all the schools for cripples in 
America, both day schools and those in 
institutions, that the semiadjustable 
desks and seats are distinctly better for 
all erippled children than those which 
eon not be adjusted at all, and that at 
least half a dozen of the specially adjust- 
able seats should be furnished in each 
elassroom for cripples if the necessary 
expense can be met. 

Special equipment.—Special seats and 
desks are the chief items of expense tn 
equipping a schoolroom for use by crip- 
pled children. Some schools have in ad- 
dition a small number of wheel chairs 
for use by paralyzed children who can 
not sit comfortably in any other kind of 
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In most schools a few couches or 
sanitary cots are provided upon which 
the children may lie down for rest pe- 


seat. 


riods, 

Special equipment is particularly nec- 
essary for a class composed entirely of 
crippled children who have active tuber- 
culosis, The equipment ordered for such 
a class in Public School 69 in New York 
is recommended for similar classes: 

1. Adjustable seats and desks, also air 
cushions, to make more comfortable seat- 
ing for some children. 

2. Sanitary tron couches with wash- 
able canvas stretchers and air pillows, 
for use during rest periods. 

3. New model folding chair planned by 
the New York department of physical 
training for tubercular hip cases, or for 
other children who can not lie upon the 
couches comfortably, 

ft. Blankets and sweaters for use dur- 
ing rest periuds mm cold weather. 

Hlandwork equipment.—Finally, a 
school for cripples must have more than 
the ordinary amount of equipment and 
supplies for Many of the 
classrooms have small looms for making 


handwork. 


rugs; all of them have liberal provision 
for work with paper, yarn, raflia, and 
reed, and cloth for sewing classes. Any 
which undertakes special trade 
classes for older children requires, of 
course, @ much greater expenditure for 
tools and machinery and for working ma- 
terials. 


school 


Transportation. 


Aside from these details of architec- 
ture and equipment, two other special 
provisions, always necessary in connec- 
tion with day schools for crippled chil- 
dren, are among the largest items of ex- 
pense in such schools; namely, the busses 
which bring the children to school in the 
morning and take them home at night, 
usually accompanied by a nurse or a sec- 
ond man attendant in addition to the 
driver, and, secondly, the food served free 
or for very small payments at most of 
the day schools. 

The crippled children are transported 
to and from their homes and the schools 
by omnibuses which travel along care- 
fully planned routes so laid out that each 
bus gathers children from its section of 
the city with as little waste travel as pos- 
sible. Horse-drawn omnibuses were first 
employed to transfer crippled children in 
most of the cities, and are still used in 
Philadelphia, in Cleveland, and to some 
extent in New York. In some cases the 
work was begun with ordinary carriages. 
But motor omnibuses are gradually re- 
placing the horse vehicles, 


Food. 


The second large item of expense in 
separate classes for cripples is the food 
served free or for very small payments. 
Hot lunches are usually given to the chil- 








dren at noon, consisting of a hot soup or 
stew, bread, cocoa, or milk, and a simple 
pudding. One or more vegetables ar 
sometimes added. 
or milk and crackers are served when the 


In many classes milk 


children reach school or in the middle ot 
the morning. In Chicago, Cleveland, De 
troit, and Baltimore the food is furnished 
entirely free by the city. In New York 
and Philadelphia the bulk of the expense 
is met by private contributions, and the 
children make small payments if they 
are able to do so. For example, in Pub 
lic School 107 in New York, 
served for 3 cents, and sandwiches, cook 
ies, cocoa, milk, etc., for 1 cent each. The 
children there are required to take the 
soup before they are allowed to have 


soup wis 


In some schools where cripples 
lunch 


sweets. 
buy food in the regular school 
rooms used by all children in the 
ing the crippled children are served first 


Fresh Air. 


Fresh air is another element desirable 
for all children but of especial impor 
tunce for children who have been {ll and 
who need to gain as much strength as 
they can from every source. Any visitor 
to c’- rrooms for crippled children will 
note that the air is purer than in most 
public-school rooms for normal children. 
This is especially true in schools which 
“ire supervised or visited by physicians, 
because they generally order open win- 
dows. The air in a number of classrooms 
visited seemed as pure as that out of 
doors, even during cold weather. This 
result was attributed to open windows 
rather than to a system of indirect ven- 
tilation. During the winter a plentiful 
supply of steam is furnished in most of 
the schools where the windows are kept 
open, and the children are expected to 
wear their outdoor wraps on the coldest 


build- 


diuys. 
Surgical and Medical Supervision. 


Most of the erftppled children attending 
public-school classes for cripples are or 
should be under the supervision of an or- 
thopedic surgeon; they should report fre- 
quently at the hospital dispensary, where 
their surgeon can examine them. The re- 
lution of the school to the surgical and 
medical trentment of the crippled chil- 
dren varies widely in the different cities. 

At one extreme, the Crippled Children’s 
East Side Free School in New York, at 
the expense of a private organization, of- 
fers to the children taught by public- 
school teachers in that building practi- 
cally all phases of surgical and medical 
care for their orthopedic difficulties ex- 
cept operations requiring an anesthetic. 


A visiting orthopedic surgeon holds 
weekly clinics at the school building, 


where an assistant surgeon and a trained 
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nurse assist him in the adjustment of 
braces, application of plaster dressings, 
and other treatments. Under the super- 
vision of a staff of nurse maids, all the 
children have baths at the school twice 
each week. There were 9,703 baths re- 
corded for one school year, and 450 visits 
were paid to the homes of the children, 

Philadclphia—At the other extreme, 
the public-school classes in Philadelphia 
have no orthopedic surgeons of their own 
and no nurses with special orthopedic 
training. This does not mean that the 
children in the Philadelphia classes are 
less well looked after from a medical 
point of view than those in other public 
The difference is simply one of 
Philadelphia is noted for 
its many fine hospitals, and the schools 


schools. 


organization. 


cooperate with the social service depart- 
ments in the various hospitals. The 
school nurse has general supervision of 
the cripples, as of other children, and a 
matron is provided in each school where 


there are cripples to superintend the sery- 
ing of their lunches and to act as attend- 
ant for children who can not go from one 





room to another without some help. 
JUNIOR RED CROSS IN THE 


SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded from page 4.) 
riods per week to a school Red Cross 
workroom, instead of to a study room, to 
do such war-service work as may be re- 
quired. The feasibility and success of 
this plan depend upon the following fac- 
tors: 

1. The release of one or more school- 
rooms to be used as workrooms. 

2. The release of sufficient time of one 
or more teachers to supervise the activi- 
ties of the workroom. 

3. The cooperation of an _ energetic 
workroom activities committee, com- 
posed of both teachers and pupils in the 
school, to initiate, organize, and maintain 
at a high level of efficiency and interest 
a continuous and progressive program of 
ted Cross activities. It is very impor- 
tant that the pupils be given a promi- 
nent part in formulating plans for all of 
this work, 

The first and second factors can be 
secured by a regrouping and rearrange- 
ment of study-room assignment, since a 
group of pupils with a teacher is as- 
signed to the workroom instead of to a 
study room. 

The amount and character of any spe- 
cial workroom equipment which a school 
may wish to provide will depend upon 
the nature and scope of the activities 
outlined by the workroom activities com- 
mittee. In many schools the regular 
furniture and equipment, supplemented 
probably by a table or cabinet to hold 
supplies, will suffice. Local needs and 
resources will have to determine the ex- 








tent of special equipment. Frequently 
this special weekly Red Cross hour will 
be devoted to a general discussion of Red 
Cross and other war-service problems 
and activities. For this purpose the 
ordinary classroom, if the groups are not 
too large, will be adequate. 

The second plan provides that the time 
and energies of all the pupils and teach- 
ers of the school be devoted simulta- 
neously for an entire period, or for pos- 
sibly two consecutive periods each week, 
to Red Cross’ activities. This plan de- 
pends for its success upon a very careful 
and detailed organization of the activi- 
ties of the weekly Red Cross period, so 
that each classroom group will have both 
effective leadership and a definite pro- 
gram of work. The plan has the advan- 
tages accruing from mass enthusiasm, 
concentrated effort, and effectively co- 
ordinated teamwork. The period and 
day chosen should vary each week so 
that the portion of the regular program 
displaced by the Red Cross hour may 
not always be the same. A carefully or- 
ganized program of activities—some pro- 
ductive, others inspirational and instruc- 
tive—under skillful group leaders will 
result in keeping the spirit and patriot- 
ism of the school at a high pitch of ef- 
fective and practical expression. Group 
leaders may often be chosen wisely from 
among the more mature and capable 
pupils. 


Allotment of Time for Junior Red Cross 
Work in Rural Schools. 


The rural teacher already has too 
much to do. She does not have enough 
children, generally, but she has too many 
subjects, too many classes, and too many 
grades. Red Cross work simply takes 
the time that has been devoted to some- 
thing else. Occasionally a teacher thinks 
that this can not be done without the 
sacrifice of efficiency, and therefore says 
that she can not do the work. 

There is an answer for this sort of 
argument. Like everyone else nowadays, 
the rural teacher must do the impossible 
as a war measure. And she must see 
how very valuable it is that the children 
have the spirit and attitude which serv- 
ice alone can give. Convinced that the 
problem is one which must be solved, 
and that it will be beneficial to the chil- 
dren to solve it with her, the loyal 
teacher faces the problem of finding the 
time for the work. To this problem 
there are three possible solutions: 

1. There can be set aside a definite 
period of some length weekly, semil- 
weekly, or biweekly. Some communi- 
ties require that this be the last hour 
and a half of Friday afternoon, the last 
period after the last recess, The begin- 
ners must have the time divided up, 





since they can not be expected to spend 
an hour and a quarter continuously upon 
one piece of work. After getting the 
pupils in the higher grades started on 
their problems, the teacher gathers the 
younger children around her and tells 
or reads them a well-prepared Red Cross 
or Army story as preparation for snip- 
ping, cutting, mounting, or some other 
similar work. Having started them on 
this, she turns her attention to the older 
children. She can also secure volunteers 
from among the parents of the neighbor- 
hood to come in and help direct the work 
on these afternoons. Indeed this may 
well be the meeting time and place for 
the local rural auxiliary of the adults, 
and, provided the junior work is recog- 
nized as a definite part of the program, 
nothing but good can come from the com- 
bination, 

2. There may be a period every day, or 
every alternate day, probably a_ half 
hour in length, in which all the pupils de 
Red Cross work. This half-hour period 
may come just before noon, or just be- 
fore the close of school in the evening, 
when the pupils have tired somewhat of 
the regular school work but are anxious 
to do anything which gives their physi- 
cal natures a chance to react. In this 
short period it may be possible to have 
an adult come in to assist. The lower 
grades demand almost constant super- 
vision, and the upper grades need fre- 
quent attention, since the Red Cross re- 
quires a high standard of work. That 
form of supervision will be most effec- 
tive which not only makes the pupils 
conscious of the high standards required 
but also holds them responsible for the 
attainment of standards, 

3. Red Cross work may be assigned to 
different pupils for short study and 
recitation periods at times during the 
day when it will fit in, and subject to 
all the rules that govern the regular 
work of the school. This scheme has its 
drawbacks in the lack of supervision on 
the part of the teacher, and the fact 
that she usually has to do without out- 
side assistance. Under this system the 
periods are scattered through the day, 
thus making it difficult if not impossible 
to secure the services of volunteers. It 
has one advantage, however; it gives 
the rural teacher, who so often has her 
most difficult problem in connection with 
the leisure moments of the pupils, an 
opportunity to make use of these spare 
minutes by using Red Cross service as 
so-called occupational work. 

Of the three plans outlined above the 
first is probably the most workable, and 
the one likely to bring about the best 
results with the least work in adapting 
hours and least friction with other 
school activities, 
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12 
INTRODUCES BILL TO CREATE 
DEPARTMENT EDUCATION, 


(Concluded from page 1.) 





and after the passage of this act, for the 
purpose of paying salaries and cenduct- 
ing investigut ons and of paying all inci- 
dental expenses, including traveling ex- 
penses, and rent where necessary, and 
for the purpose of allowing the Depart- 
ment of Education to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of attachés to American embass‘es 
abroad to deal with educational matters. 

That in order to cooperate with tue 
States in the promotion of education, as 
hereinafter specified, there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following sums: For the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty, and annually thereafter, $100,- 
000.000, 

That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the abolition of illiteracy, 
three-fortieths of the sum annually ap- 
propristed by section eleven of this act 
Shall be used for the instruction of 1i.it- 
erates ten years of age and over, 

That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the Americenization of immi- 
grants, three-fortieths of the sum annu 
ally appropriated by section eleven of this 
act shall be used to teach immigrants 
ten years of age and over to speak and 
rend the English languave and the duties 
of citizenship, and to deve op among them 
an appreciation of and respect for the 
civie and social institutions of the United 
States. 

That in order to cooperrte with the 
States in the efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, five-tenths of the 
sum annually appropriated by section 
eleven of this act sha'l be used for the 
imprevement of public schools of less 
than college grade, with the definite aim 
of extending schoo! terms and of stimu- 
lnting State and loca! interest in improv- 
ing. through better instruction and grada- 
tion and through consolidation and super- 
vision, the rural schools and schools in 
sparsely settled localities, 

That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the premotion of physical and 
health education and recreation two- 
tenths of the sum annually apprepriated 
by section eleven of this Act shall be used 
for physical education and recreation, 
and medical and dental examination of 
children of school age, the determination 
of mental and physical defects in such 
children, the employment of school nurses, 
the establishment and maintenance of 
school dental clinics, and the instruction 
of people in the principles of health and 
sanitation. 

That in order to cooperate with the 
States in preparing teachers for the 
schools, particularly rural schools, three- 
twentieths of the sum annually appro- 
priate: to the States by section eleven of 
this Act shall be used to prepare teachers, 
te encourage a more nearly universal 
preparation of prospective teachers, to 
extend the facilities fer the improvement 
of teachers already in service, to encour- 
age through the establishment of scholar- 
ships and otherwise a greater number of 
talented young people to make adequate 
preparation for publie-school service. and 
otherwise to provide an increased number 
of trained and competent teachers. 


In order to secure the benefits of the 
various appropriations, it will be neces- 








sary for the States to aceept the provi- 
sions of the act, designate the chief edu- 
cational authorities to cooperate with the 
Federal Department of Education, and 
appropriate an equal amount from State 
or local funds, It is also provided that no 
State shall be allowed to participate in 
any of the apportionments unless it has 
within two years after the passage of the 
act a satisfactory system of preparing 
teachers. The Secretary of Education is 
authorized to frame rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 





WAR-TIME NEEDS OF COLORED 
SCHOOLS. 

The special war-time needs of many of 
the colored schools are emphasized in a 
letter addressed by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P, P. Claxton to a number of per- 
sens throughout the country who have 
been interested at one time or another in 
the education of the Negro. Dr, Claxton 
says: 

“Most of the and higher 
schools for negroes in the Seuth are sup- 
ported by private philanthrepy. These 
schools are largely denominational and 


secondary 


have some assured though inadequate 
support from the church organizations 


back of them. But many of the best pri- 
vate schools, including especially the ef- 
small schools of the industrial 
type, are independent in character and 
have no income except from donations. 

“The demands which the many neces- 
sary War appeals have made on the pub- 


fective 


lic purse have made it almost impossible 
for these private schools to raise enough 
money to keep open. Church organiza- 
tions have found that contributions have 
lessened, and the inde- 
pendent huve experienced ¢on- 
siderable difficulty in raising funds. At 
the same time, the high prices of food and 
materials have made it necessary for the 
schools to raise more money than ever to 
maintain the old standards. A number 
of the best teachers have gone into the 
service of the Nation, many of them 
teachers who, from sheer devotion to the 
work, had served for low salaries. The 
high cost of living has foreed other teach- 
ers to seek more remunerative fielas of 


been somewhat 


schools 


labor. 

“Some Negro schools are well known 
and have many influential friends. But 
many worthy schools, both of the aca- 
industrial type, are not so 
widely known. They need money ur- 
gently; they need money not only to de 
the necessary work that they have been 
doing fer years, but they need 
money to provide the special training im- 
peratively needed for large numbers of 
colored people in the war emergency. 
Contributions te schools that are doing 
a necessary war work should make a 


demie and 


more 





patriotic appeal to anyone who has the 
means to give for education. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that nothing 
is gained by responding to appeals for 
xzifts to schools that do not exist or have 
no value as educational institutions. 
Many such appeals are made. 

“ Determination of the relative merits 
and needs of colored schools has become 
a much more simple matter since the pub 
lication of Bulletin 1916, Nos, 38-30, of 
the Bureau of Education, which lists 
practically all the colored schools of the 
South with descriptions and recomimenda- 
ticns for each school, The bureau will 
gladly supplement the information con- 
tuined tn this report and answer any 
questions in regard to these schools.” 





PRESIDENT ACTS TO REMEDY 
TEACHER SHORTAGE. 
(Concluded from page 1.) 

One of the first 
service will be to develop new sources 
of supply. In its announcement the 
“ Beeause of the present 


tasks of the new 


bureau says: 
and prospective shortage of teachers of 
these kinds and grades it will be neces 
sary not only to place most judiciously 
all teachers now in school work, but also 
to find a large number of 
now engaged in teaching who are 
to work in the schools at least until con 


persons not 


willing 


ditions become normal, 

“This service will be developed 
as rapidly as is consistent with efficiency, 
and will, of course, be without cost both 


just 


to teachers and boards of education and 
officers. The bureau, for 
reasons, €an hot 


other school 
obvious undertake to 
recommend any teacher for any position, 
It can, however, report names and ad- 
dresses and records of education, 
ence, and other quatifications.” 
In carrying out the task of registering 
teachers and assisting school oflicers to 
Sureau of Education 


experi- 


fill vacancies, the 
will ask the cooperation of State boards 
of education State, 
normal-school placement agencies. 


college, and 


and 





Certainly one of the most useful 
and patriotie things that we as 
teachers can do is to inform our- 
selves first, and then inform our 
children, as to the proper basis for 
peace after this war. One of the 
great dangers of the months to come 
is not that Germany and Austria 
will overwhelm the armies of the 
allies, but that the allies will con- 
sent to an unworthy peace. One 
reason why this is a danger is be- 
cause there is always a chance that 
the peoples, laboring under lack of 
information or deceived by enemy 
propaganda, will begin to clamor for 
peace and feree their Governments 
into it too soon.—Supt. IT, B. Fisher, 
of Streator, Ill. 
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EDUCATING THE NATIVES OF ALASKA. 


How Teachers Under the Bureau of Education Carry on Their 
Work — One Supervision District with a Hundred Thousand 
Square Miles of Territory — Every Teacher a Social Worker. 


Extent of the Work. 


In Ala there are, approximately, 
25,000 natives in villages ranging from 30 
or 40 up to 360 or 400 persons, scattered 
along thousands of miles ef coast line and 
on the great rivers. Some of the villages 
on remote isktands or beside the frozen 
ocean are brought into touch with the 


outside world only once or twice a year, 
when visited by a United States Coast 
Guard steamer on its annual cruise, or by 
the supply vessel sent by the Bureau of 


Education. “Mary of the setthements have . 


bo regular mail service and can commu- 
nicate with each other and with the out- 
side world only by occasionally passing 
beats in and sleds in 
During eight months of the year all of 
the Alaska, with the excep- 
tion of those on the southern coast, are 
renched only by trails over the snow-cov- 
land or frozen rivers. In spite of 
the difficulties of the preblem a United 
States public school has been established 
in each of 70 villages. In many in- 
stances the school is the only elevating 
power in the native community. 

The work of the Bureau of Education 
in Alaska is of vast extent, If the map 
of Alaska were superimposed upon the 
map of the United States, the public 
schools for natives would fall in 21 dit- 
ferent States. This great area has been 
divided into five school districts, each 
under the immediate supervision of a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools. One of 
these supervision districts contains fully 
100,000 square miles, and the others aver- 
age more than 65,000 square miles each. 
In visiting the widely-separated schools a 
district superintendent must travel vast 
distances by sled over the frozen, track- 
less wilderness; frequently he must risk 
his life on treacherous, tempestuous 
waters in a native canoe or small power 
boat; he must endure the violence of the 
northern storms, the rigors of the Arctic 
winter, and the foulness of the native 
huts in which he must often find shelter. 


Every Teacher a Social Worker. 

Every teacher is a social worker, who, 
in addition to performing routine work in 
the schoolroom, strives in every possible 
way to promote the physical, moral, and 
industrial welfare of the natives, adults as 
well as children. Philanthropy and self- 
denial are essential to success. In the 
schoolroom the endeavor is made to im- 
part to the children such instruction as 
will enable them to live comfortably and 


summer 


Villages in 


ered 


winter. ° 





[By WituiaAM Hamivrey.] 


to deal intelligently with those with 
whom they come in coutact; instruction 
in carpentry, cooking, and sewing is em- 
phasized. Each sthoeotheuse is a social 
center for the accomplishment of prac- 
tical ends. Many of the buildings contain, 
in addition to the recitation reom, an in- 
dustrial room, kitehen, quarters of the 
teacher, and a laundry and baths for the 
use of the native community. The school- 
room is available for public meetings for 
discussion of the affairs of the village or, 
occasionally, for soeial purposes. 

In the native villages the teachers and 
nurses endeavor ‘to establish proper sani- 
tary conditions by inspecting the houses, 
by insisting upon proper disposal of gar- 
bage, and by giving instruction in sani- 
tary methods of living. Natives are en- 
couraged to replace their filthy huts by 
neat, well-ventilated houses. In some 
sections the natives have been taught to 
raise vegetables, which are a healthful 
addition to their usual diet of fish and 
nent. 





Safeguarding Health Through 
Education. 

Tuberculosis, pneumonia, rheumatism, 
and venereal diseases prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent in many of the native villages. 
In its endeavor to safeguard the health 
of the natives of Alaska the Bureau of 
Education maintains hospitals in five im- 
pertant centers of native population, em- 
ploys physicians who devote themselves 
to medical and sanitary work among the 
natives in their respective districts, em- 
ploys nurses who assist the physicians 
and do exceedingly valuable work among 
the children and in the villages, and pro- 
vides medical supplies and textbooks to 
the teachers to enable them to treat minor 
ailments and intelligently to supervise 
hygienic measures. There are extensive 
regions in which the services of a phy- 
sician are not obtainable. Accordingly, it 
often becomes the duty of a teacher to 
render first aid to the injured or to care 
for a patient through the course of a 
serious illness. 

Cooperative Stores. 

One of the most effective agencies for 
the advancement in civilization of a 
native village is the establishment in it 
of a cooperative store owned by the 
natives and managed by them, under the 
supervision of a teacher of a United 
States public school, resulting in the se- 
curing of articles of food and clothing at 





ae 


equitable prices, the dividing among the 
natives themselves of profits which 
would otherwise go to a white trader, and 
in the acquiring by the natives of self- 
confidence and experience in business 
affairs. It is most eneonraging to note 
the ability which the natives have shown 
in conducting these enterprises. Ten 
such cooperative companies are in suc- 
cessful operation in widely separated 
parts of Alaska. 


The Reservation Policy. 


With the influx of white men the vil- 
lage sites, hunting grounds, and fishing 
waters frequented by the natives from 
time immemorial have often been in- 
vaded, native settlements exploited by 
unscrupulous traders, and the pristine 
health and vigor of the natives sapped by 
the white man’s d and by the white 
man’s liquor, 

To protect the natives the Bureau of 
Edueation adopted the policy of request- 
ing the reservation by executive order, 
now, before Alaska becomes more thickly 
settled by white immigrants, of carefully 
selected tracts to which large numbers of 
natives can be attracted, and within 
which, secure from the intrusions of un- 
scrupulous white men, the natives can 
obtain fish and game and conduct their 
own industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. Within these reservations the 
Bureau of Education is concentrating its 
work and is more effectively and eco- 
nomically influencing a larger number of 
natives than it could reach in the small, 
scattered villages. 

The settlement at Noervik, on the 
Kobuk River, in Arctic Alaska, is one of 
the most conspicuous successes of this 
policy. With their advancement in civil- 
ization the Eskimos living at Deering, on 
the bleak sea coast, craved a new home, 
Lack of timber compelled them to live in 
the semiunderground hovels of their an- 
cestors, while the killing off of game 
animals made it increasingly difficult to 
obtain food. An uninhabited tract on 
the bank of the Kobuk River, 15 miles 
square, abounding in game, fish, and tim- 
ber, was reserved by executive order for 
these Eskimos, and thither they migrated 
in the summer of 1915. On this tract in 
the Arctic wilderness the colonists, under 
the leadership of the teachers, within 
two years have built a village with well 
laid-out streets, neat single-family houses, 
gardens, a mercantile company, a saw- 
mill, an electric-light plant, and a wire- 
less telegraph station, which keeps them 
in touch with the outside world. 


The Reindeer and Industrial Education. 
The reindeer industry in Alaska fs a 


monument to the foresight and energy of 


the great benefactor of the native races 
(Continued on page 16.) 














THE U. S. GOVERNMENT PRESENTS THE SECOND 
OFFICIAL WAR PICTURE, 


AR 


“FOLLOWING THE FLAG TO FRANCE” 


Offered by the Division of Films 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, [50R62 cree. 
Taken by the U. S. Signal Corps,.A. E. F., by order 


of 





General John J. Perahing.’ 


AMERICA’S ANSWER. 


World history in the making is available for every American school boy 


and school girl in the new official 


October 28 by the Committee on Public 


film, “America’s 


picture houses of the United States. 


The picture was taken by the 1: 
peditionary Forces, 


Answer,” to be released 
Information through the motion 


ited States Signal Corps, American Ex 


It shows just what has been accomplished in a physical 


way in France, in ord@r that the American armies might be supported and 


made effective. Gen. John J. 


Pershing has aptly termed this picture a 


“pictorial accounting of my stewardship during the first year of America’s 


participation in the war.” It 


American citizens have loaned or given or paid 


been expended. 


Teachers and schoo! officials can render a genuine service by 


shows how 


billions that millions of 
io the Government have 


the 


ealling 


the attention of pupils to this remarkable pictorial account of the great 
conflict and urging them to see it when it comes to their community. 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS. 


“A great demand on the part of our 
soldiers and sailors in camp, field and 
overseas has developed for books of seri- 
ous study, not merely in military tech- 
nique, and in every branch of applied 
science, but in pure science—mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
and] in history, particularly the history 
of the United States, of England, France, 
and Italy,” writes Commissioner Claxton 
in a letter appealing for textbooks for 
camp use through the American Library 
Association. 

Dr. Claxton points out that “In every 
one of these subjects thousands of our 
soldiers and sailors are requiring text- 
books and in all of them also sympathetic 
instruction is being given by the military 
authorities, the Y. M. C. A., and institu- 
tional agencies,” 

He says further: “ There are, no doubt, 
in the possession of college or school au- 
thorities or individual members of facul- 
ties numerous copies of texthooks which 
have heen superseded, bat which would 





be serviceable for this purpose. I am 
therefore indorsing the appeal of the 
American Library Association in the 


hope that the possessers of such books 
will contribute them. ‘The books need to 
be fairly recent, but they do not need to 
be identified either as to author or edition. 

“Gifts of may be left at the 
nearest public library for the American 
Library Association, Library War Serv- 
ice, where they will be forwarded for use 


books 





in the camps.” 
CORRELATION. 
Much has been said in sehool cireles 
about correlation and but little done. 


The School Garden Army offers excellent 
opportunities for trying it. Posters and 
exhibits from the Art Department, gar- 
den songs from the Music Department, 
garden pageants, plays, and four-minute 
speeches from the English Department, 
garden measurements from the Mathe- 
matics Department garden costs and 
profits from the Commercial Department, 
and garden plants and enemies from the 
Science Department are suggestive of the 
possibilities or correlation with other 
school work. 











THE BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE— 
ITS VALUE TO NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION, 

(Concluded from page 6.) 
any boys are permitted to go as fai 
helpers. Their work 
that they are not subject to undue phys 
strain. In the 
military drill Clear 
and healthy out-of-door ha 
done much for the general health of Re 


so supervises 


is 
camps calesthenics 
taught. 
exercise 


eal 


and are 


serve boys, and should greatly increase 
their efliciency in their school work dui 
ing the winter. 

DISCTPLINE. 
semimilitary 


SEMI-MILITARY 
Furthermore, the 
pline in the Farm Training Camps is per 
forming a valuable groundwork for tix 
boy’s education by reducing his 
sponsibility and increasing his sense of 
values. This phase of the Reserve's op 
erations will render the boy better fitted 
for a call to the fighting ranks when he 
comes of age, and will increase his effi 


diss } 


irre 


ciency in war-essential labor. The Y 
M. C. A. is already working in conjune 
tion with Reserve officials to provide 


recreation for the boys and to supervis 
their welfare. The fullest and strong 
est cooperation of all governmental and 
agencies is welcomed and dé 


the Boys’ Working Reserve in 


private 
sired by 
its many-sided task. 

Finally, and perhaps most valuable of 
all, both to the boy and the Nation, ther: 


results from the activities of the Boys 
Working Reserve a pew morale which 
American boys have never before pos 


sessed. They realize that according t 
their abilities they are as truly serving 
the Natien as their elder brothers on th« 
shell-shattered fields of Picardy. Unlike 
the mechanical morale pounded into the 
Prussian boy in his gymnasium or drill 
hall, this truly American spirit created 
in our youth combines a deep sense ot 
personal and individual responsibility 
with an ability to give and take orders 
and a new of the vital, na 
tional need harmony of co 
operative effort. 

Education merely of 
teachers, and buildings. It 
not even consist only of facts and ey 
perience. ‘The 
these boys, at once youthfully ardent and 
wisely enduring, will prove of inestim: 


realization 
of a rigid 


does not consist f 


books, does 


earnest patriotism of 


ble value to all educational bodies in the 
Nation, and justify our hopes that a be 

ter 
the 
which our 


presery: 


generation will assume and sustain 
in United States 
present manhood its fighting t 


civilization ihe 


the Red Cross turned out 29,420 gar 
ments and 50,000 surgical dressings «ui 
ing the summer. In the Pacific Division 
furniture for four more convalescent 
houses was completed 





THE HONOR ROLL. 


Supplemental List ef Employees of the 
Interior Department Who Have 
Entered Military or Naval Service 
as Reported Since August 13, 1918. 


OFFICE OF THE SrecreTany (6). 
Blehr, Francis M., Minnesota; Depot Brigade, 
United States Army. 
Braxitor, James A., District of Columbia; Pro- 
visiens:! Depot Brigade, United States Army. 


Gocbe!, Themas J., District of Columbia ; Quar- 
termastor Corps, United States Army. 


Manning, Thomas R., Pennsylvania; Infantry, 
United States Army 

Pawles, Abraham, District of Columbia; Pro- 
visional Depot Brigade, United States Army. 

Toy, William, District of Columbia; United 
Sta Army. 


GENBRAL LAND Ovgricr (22). 


Anderson, Roy K., Washingten ; United States 

Beane 

Andrews, Frank K., Minnesota; United States 

Averill, Dupree R., Arizona; Bield Artillery, 
United States Army 

Brigham, Nelson O., Wisconsin; United States 
Army. 

Direwn, Clarence N., New Jersey; Depot Brt- 

le, United States Army. 


Dal Richard M., Arkansas; Quartermaster 
Corps, American Expeditionary Forces. 
Doro, William, Maryland; Radio School, 


United States Army 

Edwards, Arthur T., Tennessee ; United States 
Army. J 

Guess, Arthur L., Mississippi; Machine Gun 
Battalion, American Expeditionary Forces. 

Kasswan, Louis, New York; Machine Gun 
Sattalion, United States Army. 

Kimble, Leyburn B., Maryland; Training 
Camp, United States Army. 

MeDonald, John A., California; Ordnance 
Corps, United States Army. 

MeCarvey, Bernard L., Pennsylvania; United 
States Navy. 

Marts, Edward C., Montana; Depot Brigade, 
United States Army. 

Mason, Howard G., Nevada; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Moore, Charles F., Colorado; Training Com- 
pany, United States Army. 

Fetrich, Julian T., Washington; Hospital 
Corps, United States Army. 


Robinson, Bert L., Montana; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Smith, John A., Pennsylvania; United States 
Army. 


Voris, Hugh, Kentucky ; Depot Brigade, United 
States Army. 

Watne, Carl A., North Dakota; United States 
Army. 

Hf, Deane J., Colorado; Coast Artillery, 

United States Army. 


Ww 


Orrice OF [NDIAN AFFAIRS (11). 
Broker, Henry J., Minnesota; Machine Guna 
Battalion, United States Army. 
Brown, Frank E., Texas; United States Army. 


Eddins, Robert E., Alabama; United States 


Hur) ,, Fitzhugh L., North Carolina; United 
Sintes Navy. 

Mc(iiva'ry, Earl J., Minnesota; United States 
Army, 

Miller, Raiph S., Pennsylvania; United States 
ae 


Port Jo e D., California ; Canadian Forces. 
Ives, Herbert D., Oklahoma; Infantry, United 
States Army. 
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Schwarz, John J., Missouri; Infantry, United 
States Army. 

Smith, Walter H., Pennsylvania; United 
States Army. 

Stevens, Clarence L., Montana; Infantry, 
United States Army. 


PENSION Orrice (1). 


Gunion, Philip 8., District of Columbla; Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, 


PATENT Orvice (12), 


Clark, Walter B., District of Columbia; Ord- 
nance Corps, United States Army. 

Coe, Conway P., Kentucky; United States 
Army. 

Douglas, Wade H., West Virginia; Depot 
trigade, United States Army. 

Fearing, Justin L., Massachusetts; Signal 
Corps, United States Army. 

Flam, John, New York; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Gilcher, Ralph J., Kentucky; United States 
Army. 

Halstead, Dorne N., Indiana; United States 
Army. . 

Healy, Edward C., District of Columbia; 
United States Army. 

Jennison, Carl W., Connecticut; United States 
Navy. 

Kurz, Joseph A., Pennsylvania; Training De- 
tachment, United States Army. 

Paul, Leslie M., New Hampshire; United 
States Army. 

White, Milo R., Indiana; Chemical Service 
Section, United States Army. 


GroLoaicaL Sunvey (42). 


Adams, Robert E., New Hampshire; Engineer 
Corps, United States Army. 

Aid, Harry, Missouri; United States Army. 

Aitkin, Richard, Indiana; United States Naval 
Reserves. 

Allen, W. R., Missouri; Engineer Corps, United 
States Army. 

Alsing. Alvin A., California; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Anderson, John L., Iowa; Coast Artillery, 
United States Army. 

Andrews, G. Winfield, California; United 
States Naval Reserves. 

Ayers, R. Earl, Texas; United States Army. 

Bagley, Floyd A., New Hampshire; Enginecr 
Corps, United States Army. 

Baldwin, Stephen T., District of Columbia; 
Engineer Corps, United States Army. 

Sandi, Bdward M., Wisconsin; Engineer Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, American Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

Batten, George L., New York; Engineer Corps, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Bauer, Bernard P., Texas; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Bell, Frank V., New York; Engineer Corps, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

Bell, Henry 8., Texas; Engineer Corps, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. 

Bertenshaw, William H., Massachusetts; 
United States Naval Reserves. 

Beyersdorfer, William M.; Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army. ‘ 

Blount, Charles C., Florida ; Officers’ Training 
Corps, United Stites Army. 

Soston. T., Kentucky; Depot Brigade, United 
States Army. 

Bowers, C. Maynaril, Michigan; Engineer 
Corps, American BPExpeditionary Forces. 
Bowler, Edmond W., Massachusetts; United 

States Army. 
Bradshaw, Donald, California; Engineer 
Corps, American Expeditionary Forces. 
Brashears, John W., District of Columbia; 
Engineer Corps, United States Army. 
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Brislawn, Ferdinand L., Washington; Bn- 
gineer Corps, American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Brown, John 8S, Missourl; Depot Brigade, 
United States Army. 

Buchanan, Earl H., lowa; Bngineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Burchard, Roland W., Texas; Engineer Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, United States Army. 

Cannon, Douglas Q@., Utah; Officers’ Training 
Corps, United States Army, 

Gorey, Frederick C., California; United States 
Naval Reserves, 

Downing, Charles J,, Missouri; United States 
Naval Reserves. 

Fisher, Roy, Iowa; Aero Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, United States Army. 

NeGregor, Floyd bL., lowa; United States 
Army. 

Norton, George H,., New York; United States 
Army. 

Ross, Clyde P., Massachusetts; Aero Service, 
Signal Corps, United States Army, 

Rush, Benjamin F., Oregon; Engineer Corps, 
United States Army. 

Shunk, Albert HL, North Dakota; Provisional 
Recruit Battalion, United States Army. 

Smalley, George H., Washington; United 
States Naval deserves, 

Stackpole, M, Reginald, Maine; United States 
Army. 

Tester, Walter, North Dakota; United States 
Army. 

Weeks, Arnold N., New York; United States 
Naval Reserves. 

White, Francis L., District of Columbia; Bn- 
gineer Corps, United States Army. 

Wright, Fred B., Michigan; Ordnance Corpa, 
United States Army. 

RECLAMATION Senytcr (49). 
Ashcraft, George, Idaho; United States Army, 
Bailey, Manson H., Montana; Engineer Corps, 

United States Army. 

Baty, Albert, Colorado ; Depot Brigade, United 
States Army. 

Baumann, A. T., Nevada; training at Ual- 
versity of Nevada. 

Beaton, Oliver, Montana; United States Army. 

Beatty, John C., Colorado; training at Uanl- 
versity of Nebraska, 

Brewer, John Lee, Colorado; Infantry, United 
States Army. 

Budge, Drew W., Idaho; United States Naval 
Reserves, 

Cena, John, Colorado; Aviation Squadron, 
United States Army. 

Crapo, Charles B., Colorado; Aviation Corpa, 
United States Army. 

Crawford, Frank, Montana; Ambulance Corps, 
United States Army. 

Cromie, David Wilson, Colorado; United 
States Army. 

Dybvig, Roy, Nebraska; United States Army. 

Dyktra, Albert, Colorado; Aviation Squadren, 
United States Army. 

Dyll, Louis M., Montana; United States Army. 

Easton, Brewer, Nebraska; United States 
Army. 

Fllison, G., Montana; United States Army. 

Gerner, Apson, Utah; Engineer Corps, United 
States Army. 

Gilbert, Carl R., Montana; United States 
Army. : 

Green, Norris P., Colorado; Field Artillery, 
United States Army. 

Heffren, Gilbert, Montana; United States 
Army. 

Hogan, A. M., Montana; United States Army. 

Jensen, Peter, Montana; United States Army. 

Kannegaard, John, Idaho; United States 
Army. 

Knoll, James, Montana; United Stat-s Army. 

Laport, Dean, Nebraska ; United States Army. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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THE HONOR ROLL. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 
MeMasters, K., Montana ; United States Arniy. 
Marshall, George S., Idaho; 
. versity of Idaho. 
Merryman, F. L., 

Navy. 
Myers, Elmer E., Idaho; United States Army. 


training at Uni 


Nebraska; United States 


Nodacker, J. W., Nebraska; United States 
Navy. 

O’Brien, William L., Oregon; United States 
Navy. 

Orr, Elmer Hugh, Colorado; Aviation Section, 
United States Army. 

Owens, Paul, Colorado; Marine Corps, United 
States Army. 

Pedersen, Thommes, Montan United States 
Army. 


Peterson, Eric, Montana: 
Presson, Oscar, Colorado ; 
sity of Colorado. 


United States Army. 
training at Univer- 


Reilly, Francis <A., District of Columbia: 
United States Army. 
Rhyno, Floyd, Colorado; Aviation Corps, 


United States Army. 
Richesin, E. L., Montana ; United States Army. 
Saey, N. E., Idaho; United States Army. 
Scharfenberg, W. J., Nebraska; United States 
Army. 


Schoonover, Earl, Montana; United States 
Army. 

Silverman, Samuel, Colorado; United States 
Army. 


Smith, Henry, Montana; United States Army. 
Sonnenberg, FE. Lee, Colorado; United States 
Navy. 


Wall, Thomas H., Nevada; Training at Tni- 
versity of Nevada. 

Warven, De Witt, Colorado; United States 
Naval Reserve. 

Wood, Willlam H., Nevada; United States 
Army. 

BoREAU OF MiNes (13). 
Anderson, P. M., Wisconsin; Quartermaster 


Corps, United States Army. 
Cunningham, James &., j 
States Army. 


United 


Esmand, John M.; Provisional Detached Com 
pany, United States Army. 

Hart, Arthur M., New York; United States 
Army. 

Jarrett, H. W., West Virginia; United States 
Army. 

Lepperd, Floyd C., Pennsylvania; Chemica! 
Service Section, United States Army. 

McGinn, Walter E., Massachusetts; Chemical 


Service Section, United States Army. 

Rice. William, Pennsylvania; Provisional D 
pot Brigade, United States Army. 

Sheehan, Fred W., Connecticut; Chemical 
Service Section, United States Army. 

Smith, Edward O., Pennsylvania; Forestry 
United States Army. 

Smith, John E.; Engineer 
Corps, United States Army. 

Thomas, William G., New 
Camp, United States Army. 

West, Clarence J., New York; Sanitary Corps, 
United States Army. 


’ 


Officers’ Reserve 


York; Training 


HIOSPITAL (4). 


Medical 


St? ELIzaperus 
Belfield, John F., Virginia; 
United States Navy. 
Hayes, William J., 
States Army. 
Moore, Milton, Virginia ; United States Army. 
Tucker, Frederick W., Maryland; United 
States Army. 


Massachusetts; United 


FREEDMEN’S Hospirat (1). 
Marshall, Daniel; United States Army, 








SCHOOL LIFE, 
THE NATIVES 

ALASKA. 

luded from page 13.) 


EDUCATING OF 

(Con 
of Alaska, Dr. Sheldon Jaekson. The in- 
dustry began in 1892 with the importa- 
tion by the Bureau of Education and the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of 171 réindeer 
from Siberia. The importation continued 
until 1902; during the 10 years 1,280 rein- 
deer were brought over. In June, 1917, 
there 9S,582 reindeer distributed 
Of the total number, 
69 per cent, were 
The ineome of 


were 
among 9S herds. 
67,448 or 
owned by 1,568 natives, 
the natives from the reindeer industry 
during that fiscal year was $97,515. 

The raising of reindeer is the form of 
industrial edueation best adapted to the 
Eskimos inhabiting the limitless grazing 
of subaretie Alaska, 
and the an integral 
part of the educational system of the Bu- 
The 


are 


reindeer, 


lands arectie and 


reindeer service is 
reau of Education for those regions, 
district superintendents 
also superintendents of the reindeer serv- 


of schools 


the teachers in eharge of the United 
States public schools in the regions af- 
the reindeer industry are ex 
local superintendents of the rein- 
deer herds in the vicinity of their schools. 
The 
apprenticeship, promising and ambi- 
young by 
each local superintendent as apprentices 
for a term of four years, receiving at the 
end of each year the number of reindeer 
the regulations 
Upon the satisfactory ter- 
his apprenticeship the ap- 


ice ; 


fected by 


a . 
omeio 


reindeer are distributed by a system 
of 
natives selected 


tieus being 


preseribed by governing 


the service. 
mination of 
prentice becomes a herder and assumes 
i of his herd, subject to the 
of the and local 
school authorities. 


entire charge 
supervision district 
The object of the importation was orig- 
inally to source of supply for 
food and clothing to the Alaskan Eski- 
mos in the vicinity of Bering Strait, no- 
madic hunters and fishermen, eking out 
a precarious existence upon the rapidly 
disappearing animals and _ fish. 
Within less than a generation the rein- 
deer industry has advanced through one 
entire stage of civilization the Eskimos 
inhabiting the vast grazing lands from 
Point Barrow to the Aleutian Islands; it 
has raised them from the primitive to the 
pastoral stage; from nomadic hunters to 
civilized men, having in their herds of 
reindeer assured support for themselves 
and opportunity to accumulate wealth, 


furnish e 


game 





The National Committee on Boys’ 
Work of the Red Cross has issued allot- 
ments of supplies for the field medical 
supply depot of the Army for Red Cross 
furniture. The alotments call for 
240,212 articles to be completed by De- 
cember 1, 


















SAFEGUARDING THE 
CHILDREN. 


Regulations of the War Labor Policies 
Board—* Maintenance of present 
ards Chairman 


Frankfurter, 


at (i. 


is indispensable,” 


Says 


The War Labor Policies Board has 
part defined the policy of the industria} 
by antichild-labor regulations 
contained in war contracts, as follows: 

1. No child under 14 years of age shal) 
be employed on war work. 

2. No child between 14 and 16 years of 
shall be employed more than ei 


agencies 


age ifhi 


hours a day nor before 6 a. m., nor afte: 


7 p. m., nor more than six days a weet 


on war materials, 

Chairman Felix l’rankfurter says: 

The prohibition of the employment of 
children below certain ages does not 
mean that the employment of children 
above those ages is favored. To 
children of 14 or 16 years of age for in 
dustry is ignoring their future value as 
trained workers. Neither the patrioti 


recruit 


desire to serve iminediately nor the al 
traction of high wages should draw chil 
dren from school to work 

“Children above the minimum ag of 


permitted empleyment must still be eon- 
sidered potential citizens, and not 
merely as present producers. The sacri 
fice involved in the premature labor of 
children is not yet necessary. The cur 
tailment of nonessential industry and tie 
employment of men and women 
productively engaged will undoubtedly 
prove sufficient to care for the require 
ments of the conduct of the war. 

In order to satisfy the el 
future the maintenance 


us 


+ 
not how 


aims of the 
of edu 
eational and child-labor standards is in 
dispensable. The formative years 0! 
youth should be safeguarded by purpose 
ful training of develeped usefulness in 
the Nation. The time is not yet in sight 
when the defense of the Nation must be 
assumed by children. The men and 
women of America are competent to the 


task, 


present 





AN APPEAL FROM A POLISH- 
SPEAKING MINER. 


GENTLEMEN: I turn to you with a 
troubled heart for the reason that 
while I can neither speak nor write 
English I am called to the Army of 
Uncle Sam, and am very glad to be 
called, but am worried because I] 
know no English. 

My dear gentlemen, can you not 
help me so that I could learn at 
least a little of the English tongue 
and to read and write? I in turn 
will be a very loyal soldier. 

For always, 
(Signed ) Frank L—— 
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